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SCANDINAVIAN SHORT STORIES 


SWEDISH 

SELMA LAGERLOF 

THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 

Robber Mother, who lived in the robbers’ cave in Gdinge Forest, 
went down to the village one day on a begging tour. Father Robber 
himself was an outlawed man, and dared not leave the forest; he 
could only plunder wayfarers who ventured within the borders of 
the wood. But in those days travellers were not very plentiful in 
northern Skane, and if the husband had had a few weeks of bad 
luck, the wife would take to the road. Her five children in their 
ragged buckskin tunics and birch-bark shoes—each child with a 
bag on his back as long as himself-—always accompanied her. When 
Robber Mother stepped inside the door of a cottage, nobody 
dared refuse her anything she demanded—for she was not above 
coming back in the night and setting fire to a house where she had 
not been well received. Robber Mother and her brats were worse 
than a pack of wolves, and many a man felt tempted to run a spear 
through them. But everyone knew, of course, that the husband was 
ack in the forest, and that he would take revenge, were anything 
to happen to his wife or his children. y ® 

Now that Robber Mother went from place to place begging, she 

?P p ^ d °, ne ^ ^ ° r vld ' which was then a monastery. She rang 
the bell and asked for food. The watchman opened a small wicket 
in the gate and handed her out six round loaves of bread one for 

S ° f ,he five chiIdren - While the mother stood 

quietly at the gate, the youngsters were running about. And now 

one of them came and pulled at her skirt, which meant that he had 
o ™ SOme,h,ns wh,ch she should come and see, and she went at 

ste?H a dT Stery "!f S enC ' 0Sed by a hiBh - slron S wall, and the young¬ 
ster had discovered a narrow back gate that stood ajar Robber 

without asking tevT WaS her caslom . 

Ovid Monastery was under the priorship of Abbot Hans who 
a collectorDf herbs. Just inside the cloister wall he had planted 

7 
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a little herb garden, and it was into this the woman had forced her 
way. > I 

Robber Mother was so astonished at first that she paused for a 
moment and only looked. It was high summer, and the Abbot’s - 
garden was so full of bright flowers that her eyes were fairly dazzled 
by all the reds,' blues, and yellows. But a smile of satisfaction over¬ 
spread her features, as she walked down the narrow path between 
the many flower-beds. . 

A friar was at work in the garden, pulling up weeds. It was he 
who had left the gate half-open, that he might throw the couch grass 
and pigweed on the rubbish heap outside. When he saw Robber 
Mother in the garden and all her youngsters, he ran over to her and 
ordered her out. The beggar woman walked right on, now glancing 
at the stiff white lilies that spread before her feet, now at the climbing 
ivy that covered the cloister wall—and took no notice of the friar. 
He, thinking that she had not understood him, was about to take 
her by the arm and turn her round toward the gate when she gave 
him a look that made him draw back. She had been walking quite 
bent under the weight of her beggar’s pack, but now she drew herself 
up to her full height, and said: + 

“ I am Robber Mother of Goinge Forest, so touch me if you * 


dare! ” 

It was obvious that she was as sure of being left in peace as if she 
had announced that she was the Queen of Denmark. All the same 
the friar dared to disturb her, though now that he knew who she 
was he tried to reason with her. . , 

“ You must know, Robber Mother, that this is a monastery, and 
that no woman is allowed within these walls. If you do not go away, 
the monks will be angry at me for leaving the gate open, and perhaps 
they may drive me out of the cloister and the garden.” 

But such prayers were wasted on Robber Mother. She continued 
her stroll among the flower-beds, looking at the hyssop with its 
magenta flowers, and at the honeysuckles with their rich clusters ot 

deep orange. . 

The friar then saw nothing for it but to run to the cloister ana 

call for help. He came back directly with, two stalwart monks. 
Robber Mother realized that now Jhey meant business. She planted 
her feet firmly in the path and began to shout in a strident voice an 
the awful things she would do to the monasteiy if she were noi 
allowed to remain in the garden as long as she wished. The mon 
did not appear to be alarmed by her threats; they thought on y 




ge UmgherO[Ut. Robbef Mother> with a wi i d shriek, threw herself 
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upon the monks, clawing and biting at them. And so did all her 
children. The men soon found that she was too much for them, and 
went back for reinforcements. 

They were running through the passage leading into the cloister, 
when they met Abbot Hans, hurrying out to sec who was raising 
all this racket in the garden. They had to tell him that Robber 
Mother of Goinge Forest was in the garden, that they had not been 
able to drive her out and must call for assistance. 

Abbot Hans rebuked the men for resorting to force and forbade 
their calling for help. He sent the two monks back to their work, and 
although he himself was a frail old man, he took with him only the 
friar. 


When he came out, Robber Mother was still walking about among 
the flower-beds, and he could not help regarding her with admiration 
and wonder. He was quite certain that she had never seen a herb 
garden before, yet she sauntered leisurely between the many beds, 
each of which had its own species of rare plant, and looked at them 
as if they were old acquaintances; at some she smiled, at others she 
shook her head. 


Now the Abbot loved his garden as much as he could love any¬ 
thing that was earthly and perishable. Savage and terrible as the 
intruder looked, he could not help liking her for having fought with 
three monks for the privilege of viewing his garden in peace. He 

went up to her and asked her meekly whether she was pleased with 
the garden. 

Robber Mother turned upon Abbot Hans defiantly, expecting to 
be trapped and overpowered; but when she saw his white hair and 
frail, bent form, she answered quietly: 

“ I thought at first that I had never seen a more beautiful garden 
but now I see that it can’t be compared with the one 1 know.” 

d ha , d ? xpected 9 uitc a different answer. So, when 

Robber Mother declared she had seen a garden more beautiful 
than his, it brought a faint flush to his wizened cheek. The friar who 
Wa ^i! andin8 closc by > bc S an to admonish the woman 

n^r ,i S *K bb0t Hans ’” hc said ’ “ who has collected from far and 
Wltb the utmost care and diligence, the herbs you see in his 

garden. We all know there is not a finer garden to be found in all 

veaTrnnnH ^ Y ° U Wh ° Hve 10 tHe W ' ld f OrCSt the whole 

year round to pass judgment on his work.” 

set ,™ yself up , as a J ud 6 e or cither him or you," 
said Robber Mother. I am only saying that if you could see the 

anrf Cn thmking of ’ you ' d u P root all the flowers planted here 
and cast them out as weeds.” 
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The Abbot’s assistant was hardly less proud of the flowers than 
the Abbot himself, and he said with a scornful laugh: 

“ It must be a grand garden you have made for yourself among the 
pines of Goinge Forest! I’ll wager my soul’s salvation that you have 
never been inside the walls of a herb garden before.” 

Robber Mother went crimson with wrath to think that her word 
was doubted. “ It may be true,” she said, “ that until to-day I was 
never inside the walls of a herb garden. But you monks, who are 
holy men, must know that every year on Christmas Eve the Goinge 
Forest is transformed into a pleasure garden, to celebrate the birth 
night of our Lord. We who live in the forest have witnessed this 
miracle every year. And in that garden I have seen flowers so lovely 
that I did not dare so much as to put out a hand to pluck them.” 

The friar wanted to retort, but Abbot Hans motioned to him to 
keep silent. For, from his early childhood, the Abbot had heard tell 
how on every Christmas Eve the forest clothed itself in festal verdure. 
He had always longed to see it, but had never had the pleasure. And 
now he begged Robber Mother fervently to let him come up to the 
robbers’ cave on Christmas Eve. If she would only send one of her 
children to show him the way, he would ride thither alone, and he 
would never betray her or hers. On the contrary, he would reward 
them to the full extent of his power. 

Robber Mother refused at first, for she was thinking of Robber 
Father and the harm that might befall him were she to permit Abbot 
Hans to visit their cave; but her desire to prove to the monk that 
the garden she knew was more beautiful than his prevailed, and she 


finally assented. 

“ But you cannot take with you more than one person, and you 
are not to waylay us or trap us, on your word as a holy man. 

Abbot Hans gave his word, and Robber Mother went her way. 
The Abbot then commanded the friar not to reveal to a living soul 
that which had just been arranged. He was afraid that his monks, 
if they heard of it, would never allow aanan so advanced in years to 

ride up to the robbers’ cave. . ... 

Nor did the Abbot himself intend to speak of his project to any 
one. But it so happened that Archbishop Absalon of Lund came one 
day to Ovid and stayed over night. While Abbot Hans was showing 
the Bishop his garden, he got to thinking of Robber Mother s visit 
and the friar, who was at work in the garden, heard the Abbot tell 
the Bishop about Robber Father, who for many years had been an 
outlaw in the forest, and ask him for a letter of ransom for the man, 
that he might again lead an honest life in common with others. 
‘‘ As things are now,” said the Abbot, “ his children are growing 
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up to be a worse menace than the Father himself, and you will soon 
have a whole band of robbers to deal with up in the forest. 

Archbishop Absalon replied that he could not think of letting the 
, wicked robber run loose on the countryside among honest tolk; 
it was best for all that he stayed in his forest. 

Then Abbot Hans waxed zealous, and told the bishop about 
Gbinge Forest, how every year at Christmastide it arrayed itself in 
summer bloom around the robbers’ cave. " II these outlaws are not 
too wicked to have revealed to them the glory of God, surely they 
cannot be too bad for the grace of mortals.” 

The Archbishop knew how to answer the Abbot. “ 1 his much I 
can promise you, Abbot Hans,” he said with a smile, any day that 
you send me a blossom from the Christmas garden at Goinge 
Forest, I will give you letters of ransom for all the robbers you may 
choose to plead for.” 

The friar understood that Archbishop Absalon no more believed 
■ this story of Robber Mother’s than he himself did. But Abbot Hans 
had no such thought; he thanked the Archbishop for his kind 
promise, and said that he would surely send him the flower. 

• ••••■ 

It was Christmas Eve, and Abbot Hans was on his way to Goinge 
Forest. Before him ran one of Robber Mother’s wild youngsters, 
and behind him rode the friar who had talked with Robber Mother 
in the herb garden. 

Abbot Hans had looked forward to this journey with longing, 
and was very happy now that it had come about. With the friar, 
however, it was quite a different matter. He loved Abbot Hans 
devotedly and would have been loath to let another attend and 
guard him; but he did not think they would see any Christmas 
garden. To his mind, the whole thing was a snare, cunningly laid by 
Robber Mother, to get Abbot Hans into the clutches of her husband. 

As the Abbot rode northward toward the forest, he saw every¬ 
where preparations for the celebration of Christmas. On every farm 
fires were burning in the bath-house to warm it for the afternoon 
bathing. Great quantities of bread and meat were being carried 
from the larders to the houses, and from the byres came the men with 
big sheaves of straw to be strewn over the floors. At each little 
1 church along the way the priest, with the help of his sexton, was 
decorating his sanctuary. And when he came to the road leading to 
Bossjo Cloister he saw the poor of the parish coming with armfuls of 
bread and with long candles which they had received at the cloister 
gate. . 

The sight of all these Christmas preparations made the Abbot the 
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more eager to reach the forest; for he was thinking of the festival 
in store for him, which was so much greater than any that others 
would be permitted to enjoy. 

But the friar fretted and complained, as he saw how at every 
lowly cabin they were preparing to celebrate Christmas. He became 
more and more apprehensive of danger, and begged and implored 
Abbot Hans to turn back, and not throw himself into the hands of 
the robber. 


Abbot Hans rode on, paying no heed to the friar’s lamentations. 
The open country was at last behind him, and he rode into a wild 
and desolate region, where the road was only a rocky, burr-grown 
path, with neither bridge nor plank to help them over brook and 
river. The farther they rode, the colder it grew, and after a while they 
came upon snow-covered ground. 

It was a long and hazardous ride. They climbed steep, slippery 
by-paths, crossed marshes and swamps, and pushed their way through 
wind-falls and brambles. Just as daylight was waning, the robber 
boy led them across a woodland meadow, skirted by tall fir trees and 
denuded leaf trees. Just beyond the meadow rose a mountain wall, 
in which there was a door made of thick pine boards. 

Abbot Hans, understanding that they had arrived, dismounted. 
As the child opened the heavy door for him, he found himself 
looking into a poor mountain grotto with only bare stone walls. 
Robber Mother was sitting by a log fire that burned in the middle of 
the floor. Along the walls were beds of spruce-fir and moss, and on 


one of the beds lay Robber Father, asleep. 

“ Come in, you out there! ” Robber Mother shouted without 
rising. “ And fetch the horses in with you, so they won’t freeze to 

death in the cold night air.” . 

Abbot Hans bravely walked into the cave, the friar following. 

Here were wretchedness and poverty ! Nothing had been done to 
celebrate Christmas. Robber Mother had neither brewed nor baked. 
Nor had she washed or scoured. The children sprawled on the bare 
floor around a kettle, from which they were eating. The only,fare 

provided them was a thin water-gruel. ....... 

Robber Mother now said in a tone as haughty and dictatorial as 


that of anv well-to-do peasant woman: T _ 

“ Sit down by the fire and warm yourself. Abbot Hans. I f you ve 
anv food with you, eat; for the food we prepare in the forest I don t 
think you’d care to taste. And if you feel tired after your long ride, 
vou can lie down on one of these beds, and rest There s no fear of 
your oversleeping, for I’m sitting here by the fire ^ e P^, watch ’ 
I’ll wake you in time to see what you ve copie here to see -’~>' 
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Abbot Hans opened his food bag, but he was too fatigued to eat, 
and as soon as he had stretched out on the bed, he fell asleep. 

The friar had also been given a bed to rest on. But he thought he 
had better keep an eye on Robber Father, lest he should jump up 
and try to bind Abbot Hans. However, he too was so exhausted that 

after a little he dropped into a doze. 

When he awoke. Abbot Hans was sitting by the fire, talking with 
Robber Mother. The outlaw, a tall, thin man, with a sluggish and 
gloomy appearance, also sat by the fire. He had his back turned 
toward the Abbot as if he were not listening to the conversation. 

Abbot Hans was telling Robber Mother about all the Christmas 
preparations he had seen on the journey, and reminding her of jolly 
feasts and Christmas games in which she had participated in her 
youth, when she lived at peace with mankind. 

“ I am sorry for your children,” he said, “ who can never run on 
the village street in fantastic array, or tumble about in the Christmas 
straw.” 

Robber Mother at first made short, grutT replies; but after a little 
she became rather subdued, and listened intently. Suddenly Robber 
Father turned round and shook his clenched fist in the Abbot's face. 

“ You miserable monk ! ” he cried. “ Did you come here to lure 
away my wife and children? Don’t you know that I’m an outlawed 
man, and cannot leave the forest? ” 

Abbot Hans, unafraid, looked him straight in the eyes. “ I propose 
to obtain a letter of ransom for you from Archbishop Absalon,” he 
said. 

Whereupon the outlaw and his wife burst out laughing. They 
knew well enough the kind of mercy a forest robber could expect 
from Bishop Absalon. 

“Oh,” said Robber Father, “ if-I get a letter of ransom from 
Absalon, I’ll promise never again to steal so much as a goose.” 

The friar was indignant at their daring to laugh at Abbot Hans. 
Otherwise he was well pleased. Never had he seen the Abbot sitting 
more tranquil and meek with his own monks at Ovid than he now 
sat with these robber folk. 

Of a sudden, Robber Mother arose. “ You sit here talking. Abbot 
Hans,” she said, “ so that we are forgetting to look at the forest. I 
can hear, even in this cave, that the Christmas bells are ringing.” 

And now they all jumped up and ran out. It was still black night 
in the forest and raw winter weather. They saw nothing, but they 
heard a distant chime, borne hither on a light south wind. 

“Hotv.can this bell-ringing fever awaken the sleeping forest?” 
Abbot Hans wondered. For now, as he stood outside in the dark of 
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winter, it seemed far less likely to him that a summer garden could 
bloom here than it had seemed before. 

The chimes had pealed but a few seconds, when a wave of light 
broke upon the forest; it was gone in a moment, and then suddenly . 
returned. Now it came floating through the dark trees like a '* 
luminous mist, and the night was merged in a faint daybreak. 

Abbot Hans noted that the snow had disappeared from the 
ground, as if some one had removed a carpet, and that the earth was 
turning green. The ferns shot up through the soil, their fronds 
curling like a bishop’s staff; the heather growing on the hill and the 
bog-myrtle rooted in the marsh quickly put on fresh green. The 
moss-tufts expanded and rose, and the spring flowers came out with 
swelling buds, which already had a touch of colour. 

Abbot Hans’ heart beat fast at the first signs of the awakening 
of the forest. “ Shall I, old man that I am, behold so great a miracle ? ” 
he mused, the tears springing to his eyes. 

Then it grew so hazy that he feared the night darkness would 
again prevail; but immediately there came a new rush of light, 
which brought with it the murmur of brooks and the roar of water¬ 
falls. And now the trees put out their leaves so rapidly it looked as 
if millions of green butterflies had flown up and settled on the i 
branches. It was not only trees and plants that had awakened, but 
grossbeaks hopped from branch to branch and woodpeckers 
hammered on the boughs till the splinters flew about them. A 
flock of starlings on the wing alighted in a spruce top to rest, and . 
every time the birds moved, the bright red tips of their feathers 
glittcred»like precious jewels. 

It darkened again for a moment, and again came a new light-wave. 

A warm, fresh south wind came up and scattered over the forest 
meadow all the little seeds brought from southern lands by birds and 
ships and winds. These seeds took root and sprouted the moment 
they touched the earth. 

The next warm wave ripened the blueberries and whortleberries. 
Cranes and wild geese came shrieking their calls; bulfinches began 
building their nests, and squirrels played in the trees. 

Everything went so swiftly now that Abbot Hans had not time to 
meditate on the wonder of the miracle that was taking place. He 
could only use his eyes and ears. 

The wave of light that now came rolling in brought the scent of 
newly ploughed fields, and from far, far away Were heard the voices 
of milk-maids coaxing their cows, and the tinkle of sheep bells. 
Pine trees and spruce trees were so thickly laden with small ltd cones 
they shone like crimson mantles. The berries on the juniper changed 
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their colour every second, and wood-flowers covered the ground till 
it was all white, blue, and yellow. 

Abbot Hans bent down, broke ofT a wild-strawberry blossom, 
and as he straightened his body, the berry ripened in his hand. The 
T mother fox came out of her lair with a big litter of black-legged 
young. She went over to Robber Mother and scratched at her skirt. 
Robber Mother leant down to her and praised her babies. The 
horned owl, who had just started out on his nightly hunt, blinded by 
the light, flew back to his ravine to perch until dark. The cock 
cuckoo crowed, and the hen cuckoo, with an egg in her bill, stole 
up into the nest of another bird. 

Robber Mother's children sent up twittering cries of delight as 
they ate their fill of berries from the bushes, where they hung large as 
pine cones. One of the children played with a litter of baby hares; 
another raced with some young crows that had ventured down from 
the nest before their wings were quite ready for flying; a third 
picked up an adder from the ground and wound it round his neck 
and arm. 

Robber Father stood out in the marsh eating cloudberries. When 
he looked up he saw a big black bear at his side. He broke off a 
, willow twig and switched the bear on the nose. 

“ You keep to your own ground,” he said; “ this is my turf.” 
The huge bear then turned and lumbered off in another direction. 

And all the while new waves of light and warmth kept coming. 
The chatter of ducks could be heard from the wood-pond. Golden 
pollen from rye fields filled the air; and now came butterflies so big 
they looked like flying lilies. The beehive in a hollow oak was so full 
of honey, it oozed out and dripped down the stem. All the plants 
which had come up from seeds blown hither from foreign lands 
suddenly burst into bloom. The most gorgeous roses clambered up 
the side of the mountain in a race with the blackberry vines, and down 
in the meadow bloomed flowers large as a human face. 

Abbot Hans thought of the flower he was to pluck for Archbishop 
Absalon, but each flower that came out was more beautiful than the 
last, and he wanted to pick for the Bishop the most beautiful flower 
in the garden. 

Wave upon wave of light rotied in, until the sky became so 
, aazzlingly bright that it fairly glittered. All the life and beauty and 
■ joy of summer smiled on Abbot Hans. He felt that the earth could 
hold no greater bliss than that which welled about him. 

“I do not know what new glories another wave may bring,” he 
said. 

But there came more and more light; and now it seemed to Abbot 
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Hans that it brought with it something from an infinite distance. He 
felt himself being enwrapped, as it were, by an atmosphere super¬ 
terrestrial, and, trembling with awe, he awaited the approaching 
glories of Heaven. 

There was a hush, a stillness in the forest. The birds were silent, ^ 
the young foxes played no more, and the flowers stopped growing. 
The glory now drawing nigh was such as to make the heart stand still 
and the soul long to rise to the Eternal. From far, far away came 
faint strains of harp music and celestial song. 

Abbot Hans folded his hands and went down upon his knees. 
His face shone with bliss. Never had he dreamed that in this life 
he was to taste the joys of Heaven and hear the angels sing 
Christmas carols! , 

But close by stood the friar who had come with the Abbot, and 
in his mind dark thoughts arose. “ This cannot be a 4 true miracle,” 
he thought, “ since it is revealed to criminals. It can never have 
come from God, but must have been sent hither by Satan. The 
powers of evil are bewitching us and compelling us to see that which 
has no existence.” 

Angel harps and angel voices sounded in the distance; but the 
friar believed that the spirits of Hell were approaching. “ They 
would charm and seduce us,” he sighed, “ and we shall be bound 
and sold into perdition.” 

The angel hosts were now so near that Abbot Hans could see their 
shining forms through the trees. The friar saw them too, but he 
thought that behind all this wondrous beauty lay something 
malevolent. To him, it was the Devil who worked these wonders on 
the night of our Saviour’s birth. He thought it was done only in 
order to delude poor human beings the more effectually and lay a 

snare for them. , , , - .. . , 

All this time the birds had been circling round the head of Abbot 
Hans, and had let him take them in his hands. But the birds and 
animals were afraid of the friar; no bird perched on his shoulder, 
no snake played at his feet. There was a little forest dove who, 
seeing the angels' draw near, took courage and flew down to the 
friar’s shoulder and laid her head against his cheek. The friar, 
thinking the Adversary himself had come right upon him, to tempt 
and corrupt him, struck at the dove and cried in a loud voice, that f 
reverberated through the whole forest: m . 

“ Get thee back to Hell, whence thou art come! ” 

Just then the angels were so near that the motion of their great 
wings fanned the face of Abbot Hans, and he bowed his head to the 
earth in reverent salutation. But the moment the friar uttered those 
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words the singing stopped, and the holy visitors turned and fled. 
At the same time, the light and the warmth departed in unspeakable 
terror of the darkness and cold in a human heart. Black night 
descended upon the earth; the frost came, the plants shrivelled, the 
animals ran to cover, the roar of the rapids was hushed, the leaves 
fell off the trees with a rustling noise that sounded like a shower of 
rain. 

Abbot Hans felt his heart—which had just been so full of bliss— 
contract with insufferable agony. 

“ I can never get over this,” he thought, “ that the angels of 
Heaven had been so near and were driven away; that they wanted 
to sing Christmas carols for me,'and were put to flight!” He 
remembered the flower he had promised Bishop Absalon, and in 
the last moment he fumbled among the leaves and moss for a 
blossom. But he could feel the ground freezing beneath his fingers 
and the snow that came gliding over the earth. His heart gave him 
still further trouble; he tried to rise, and fell prostrate on the ground. 

When the robber folk and the friar had groped their way, in utter 
darkness, back to the cave, they missed Abbot Hans. They snatched 
brands from the fire and went out to search for him. . . . And they 
found him lying dead upon a blanket of snow. 

The friar wept and wailed—for he knew that he had killed Abbot 
Hans by dashing from his lips the cup of happiness which he had 
been thirsting to drain to its last drop. 

When Abbot Hans had been carried back to Ovid the monks who 
took charge of his body noticed that the right hand was locked 
tightly around something which must have been grasped at the 
moment of death. And when they finally got the hand open they 
found that that which had been held in so firm a grip was a pair of 
white root-bulbs, which had been pulled up from the moss. 

The friar who had accompanied Abbot Hans to the forest took 
the bulbs and planted them in the Abbot’s garden. He nursed and 
guarded them the whole year, hoping to see a flower come up from 
them. He waited in vain through the spring, the summer, and the 
autumn; and when winter set in and all the leaves and flowers were 
dead, he ceased caring for them. 

But when Christmas Eve came again it brought Abbot Hans so 
vividly before his mind that he went out into the garden to think of 
him. When he came to the spot where he had planted the bare root- 
bulbs, he saw that from them had sprung flourishing green stalks 
which bore beautiful flowers, with silvery white petals. 

He called out all the monks at Ovid, and when they beheld the 
plant that bloomed on Christmas Eve, when all the other plants were 
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dead, they knew that this flower had indeed been pludked by Abbot 
Hans in the Christmas Garden at Goinge Forest. 

The friar then asked for permission to take a few flowers to 
Archbishop Absalon. When he appeared before the Archbishop and 
gave him the flowers, he said: 

“ Abbot Hans sends you these; they are the flowers he promised 
to pluck for you in the Christmas Garden of Goinge Forest.” 

And when Archbishop Absalon saw the flowers which had sprung 
from the earth in darkest winter, and heard the message, he went 
pale as if he had met a ghost. He sat silent for a long moment, 
whereupon he said: 

“ Abbot Hans has faithfully kept his word, and I shall keep 
mine.” He ordered a letter of ransom to be drawn up for the robber 
who had been outlawed and compelled to live in the forest from the 
days of his youth. He entrusted the letter to the friar, who left at 

once for the forest. „ . 4 _ 

When the friar stepped into the robbers’ cave on Christmas Day, 

Robber Father came toward him with axe uplifted. 

“ pd like to hack you monks to pieces, many as you are. he 
said. “ It must be your fault that the forest was not dressed last 

night in Christmas bloom.” . , M . _ ,, 

“ The fault is mine alone,” the friar replied, and lam ready to 

die for it; but first I must deliver a message from Abbot Hans 
He drew forth the Archbishop’s letter and told the outlaw that he 

was now a free man. . „ . ■ „ 

“ Hereafter,” he said, “ you and your children shall play in the 

Christmas straw and celebrate your Christmas among men, as Abbot 


H The W robber stood 6 there pale and speechless, but Robber Mother 


an ‘ S,V Abbot Hans has kept his promise, and Robber Father will keep 


his ” 

When the robber and his family left their cave, 
into it; and there he lived all alone, in the solitude 


the friar moved 
of the forest, in 


Pe BrG6, n n d ge P For C e;t never again celebratedl the nauU hour of our 
Saviour, and of all its glory there remains to-day only the flower 

which Abbot Hans plucked. It has been named t 
Rose And every year at Yuletide it sends up from the mould its 
green stalks and white blossoms, as if it could never forget that it 
once grew in the great Christmas Garden. 
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A FLORENTINE FANTASY 

Leonzino da Bellosguardo wandered around idly all the day, and 
at night on the terrace opposite tys garden slept a light and tranquil 
sleep without dreams. Formerly he had been wont to work, carrying 
on his father’s business of money-changer as the latter had decreed 
at his death. He sent Florentine gold to Venice and Bruges to put 
with it other gold, which in turn he coined; but when he found that 
the only object in this was to increase the wealth and cares which 
he already had, he gave it up. Instead, at great expense, he had a 
fountain built on the eminence where his villa stood. He watched 
the water rise in gleaming jets, then fall into the basin and run back 
into the well, whence his white oxen, slowly tramping around, 
forced it up to start again on the same journey. He rejoiced at the 
rainbow glitter as the drops were resolved into mist and at the 
delicate tinkle of water on water, so that he could think away long 
hours in front of it. 

He had also gone to war against the enemies of his native city 

for honour’s sake; but when he realized that the chief quality of 

honour consisted in finding oneself stronger than one or another 

opponent, he became likewise weary of this, set his armour at dice 

against a comrade’s dog, lost it, and went home. He did not even 

care to boast about the scar of a wound he had received on the check, 

but let his cur ing hair hang over his ears to hide it; and when this 

became also the fashion for those who had no wound, he smiled, 
but stayed as he was. * 

To pass the time he then addicted himself to love, and after the 

" °r f th , e day ’ r rsh ‘ pped Uvo famous bcaut * es - in on’e O hern 

fro™ "t ha ? never Spoken t0 and hardly seen 

f ? ^ distance—he adored the complete perfection of his 

“ an ? thC H n ^ nt,V r n f SS ° f hi$ ° wn emotions » '^ich found 
llofuhJflam, fK words *o celebrate her; and he held 

aloft the flame of his love to the clear sight and wonder of all like a 

£ hS 1 ? PrOCe l Si ,° n - With th * other > Monna Monctta-whom 

also he had never rightly seen, because it was in the dusk that he h-\d 

r n ta s,ed h the rt ic i r d il r WaS dar , k in the chambe" 

BuTwhfnWstft £2? thC ‘“h fOT “ d 

enthusksmJ h 1? P^como Galandra-in a moment of that 
tnus»sm kindled by friendship in all souls which know how to 
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prize and play upon the golden strings of Plato—having just 
returned home from a journey, confided to him that he had enjoyed 
the favour of Monna Giulia, and read him a fine sestina which he 
had composed to his dawning adoration of Monna Monetta, 
Leonzino smiled and pressed his hand three times—in farewell to 
his two mistresses and to the friend himself. 

After this Leonzino went about entirely alone, without the desire 

of occupying himself with anything. 

One day he stood in the garden of his friend Gentile Buonacorsi, 
watching the latter direct his short, dark, and active peasants in the 
digging of a well, where two hillocks clad with great cypress trees 
intersected one another. As he beheld the rich brown earth turned 
up by spades and picks, it occurred to him, from the bits of stone 
which were cast out, that a small building had formerly stood there■; 
an old heathen tomb, or a wall with a niche around a spring, which 
had been adorned with the statue of one of the early saints. He 
wondered what it was that made the soil so lustrous and soft: 
whether jt was the water which had been spilled there, amid laughter, 
from the laden shoulders of girls; or whether it was tears or the 
ashes of the dead. He spoke with Gentile of this, and evolved many 
beautiful and strange thoughts, as he followed out the line of 
similar possibilities. Thereupon a workman s pick, its violence 
partly arrested by the earth, struck against something hard, which 
rang sharply even at this light impact; something hollow therefore 
deep down Leonzino broke off his talk, and sm.lmgly but w.ff, a 
touch of curiosity, noted Gentile’s eager instruction to theMrnenThat 
without injuring it, they should fetch up the object—possibly a 
heavy mass of precious bronze, or even something with coins in it. 
He^ood there quietly until, with great difficulty, the mysterious 
Sine had b£n dragged to the surface. It had the shape of a large 
rand SXrth had been scraped off by brown worn 

fingers it gleamed white—it was therefore only marble. Gentile 
nngers, , , • r_ pt cautiously removed the lime and 

in the nature of light ashes.” Therewith.he turned^way, d^sappomted. 
“ ’Tic the dust of cremated heathens, liKe enougn, 

sk Biss=sss:rr 

sprang forward to check him. 
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“ Have it'at least cleaned off so that we can see what it looks like,” 
he said to Gentile. “ It seems to have figures carved on it, and there 
is beading around the rim.” 

< .Gentile felt inside it again with his stick. “ It’s nothing,” he 
replied. “ There are images of idols on them all.” He thought it 
safest to have nothing to do with such things, but to let the Workmen 
do as their prudence dictated. 

“ Come, give the thing to me,” pommanded Leonzino with a 
continuous tremor of inexplicable solicitude. “ Give it to me. 'i will 
give you in return whatever you want that is mine.” 

When his friend had agreed, he straightway caused water to be 
brought in a bucket. He then himself washed and cleaned the urn— 
. while the others were digging at their well—until the marble, white 
and glittering with the moisture, sent out a radiant gleam like a 
pearl freed from its shell. 

The mere labour had diverted him, and now that it was done he 
stepped back to look at the urn, in order to grasp in its entirety what 
he had only seen bit by bit. It was truly like a pearl, bright and 
delicate, despite its large and firm shape; its swelling breadth 
^ below the neck was lightly held aloft by the base, like a giant pearl 
poised on a wave, and the two handles reached up towards the 
decorated rim like slender lifted arms. There was something 
buoyant, as of a burden sportively sustained, in the whole. Around 
its form danced three women, young, with tranquil, serious coun¬ 
tenance and flowing attire, which was swept back in rhythmic folds 
by their motion, not by the wind; their hair, too, fluttered back¬ 
wards. There was in all this movement only the breeze of their own 
dancing, otherwise not a breath of air. A dead sky, a strange rigidity, 
was in the white curvature of the marble, as the supple outlines sank 
into and lost themselves in it. The faces of the girls, bent lightly 
back, were dull as if with the fumes of wine. 

Leonzino had never seen or dreamt of anything of the kind. 
Walking around it again and again, he gazed at his treasure, and was 
happier than he had ever felt before. He would have to have it up at 
Bellosguardo directly, and there gaze and gaze at it his whole life 
long, he thought. 

. i u He de , Spatc , he< l an or . der to his P^Ple to loose the white oxen that 
jf laboured at the fountain, set on their best purple-painted yoke, and 
harness them to the finest wagon to fetch home his urn; and while 
he waited he busied himself with removing the smallest dimming 
traces of its age-long repose in the earth. The team arrived, he had 
. the urn loaded upon it, and himself followed along beside to watch 
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At the gate of Gentile’s garden, where he caught a glimpse of the 
city and thought of all the people he would meet, he broke off long, 
bright branches of the fresh-leaved poplars and black cypress boughs, 
which he twined together into garlands for the horns of his oxen as 
they brought his trove back to the light from its realm of the dead. 
People stood still to look at him and laughed wonderingly, but he 
paid no heed to them. 

The road passed between walls with bluish leaves of grape-vines 
on the edge beneath the trembling blue of the heavens. The oxen 
dragged their hoofs deliberately out of the moist earth and stood 
still in the brooklets to rest, slowly turning their garlanded heads. 
Whenever they halted, Leonzino stood by them patiently, enchanted 
with his white urn and the play of the warm sunlight over the 
dancing girls. As he came higher up, he saw the bell-towers of 
Florence between the cypresses and peaks behind. Yet higher, and 
the plain was open; Arno burned in the sun with the bright oity 
around it, enclasped in blue hills to which the olive foliage gave a 
glimmer of silver and the humid air a pearly radiance as they receded 
into the distance. 

Leonzino had never seen his city thus, and had never loved it as 
now. There was a bloom upon it like the transitory beauty of 
flowers, and when he thought of the churches that had taken long 
generations to build—one gable, one doorway at a time with their 
lacy ornamentation—which had ripened their colour in sun and 
wind, then faded before the next were completed—they seemed to 
him like groves and thickets of giant trees, whose destiny it was to 
shoot up, spread, and die above the roots of their fellows in eternal 
change and evanescence. But for the men who moved about- 
labouring, quarrelling, hoping—among these blossoming ruins he 
felt a compassionate love; and it seemed to him that he was 
departing from them forever with his strange white treasure, 
which had in it release from all things, freedom from all 


He was now near his home, and saw to the right Mont’ Oliveto, 
with the circle of slender cypresses around its rim and other cypresses 
in the middle, which gently bowed their black crests together beneath 
the murmur of the breeze. It was like the very throne of death; he 
knew that in the meadow-grass grew pale yellow irises, the tops of 
whose flowers shaded into an earthen black. As he passed on and 
on around the slope, the city seemed far away between the stone-like 
trunks and harsh whispering of the trees. But his way led still higher. 
There stood his white villa gleaming in the sunlight between the 
dark vines. There he was at home, in through that gateway; and 
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he saw with fresh delight how charmingly his garden would smile 
with flowers and grass to greet the newcomer. 

He had the urn set on a marble ledge under a blackish-green live 
oak so dense that no rain could press through its rustling foliage. 
He then lingered alone beside it, caressing it with his looks and his 
hands, while he longed to penetrate into its meaning, to hear the 
music of the maidens’ dance,' to feel the stone breathe against his 
breast. When he knew himself to be unseen, he kissed the delicate 
backward-leaning heads of the dancers, and, as if in pity of their 
chilly state, twisted blood-red climbing roses about them. It was 
wondrously beautiful to see the marble glimmer tawny-white 
between the purple shadows; it seemed as if the fragrance of the 
roses caused the intoxication in which the dance floated forward. 


Leonzino dreamed long in this idle occupation; he was happy, 
but tremulous with desire to come yet closer to the being whom the 
urn concealed in its nobly tranquil form, in the stony repose across 
which the petrified flutter of the reliefs was passing; he yearned to 
commune with the spirit hidden beneath the white dust of these 
ashes. He therefore took up a great glowing rose, kissed it, and let 
it fall into the urn. 4 

But the rose was borne up again within a pearl-white mist. The 
mist billowed around it like smoke from a pyre upon which great 
drops of rain have fallen; billowed in time with the dance of the 
three maidens, folded itself together like a great white flower at 
evening, and took form. It was a young and slender female figure 
poising wuh naked feet on the beading around the neck of the urn’. 
.In the breast glowed the rose in the place of the heart, which was 
covered by the white folds of a chiton; the arms were held up 
towards the temples, like those of a child that has not yet fully 

Sour ?' The h l i !' fel1 on both sidcs over thc beautiful 

Md h in . s ™ othI y waving lines across the ears, being 

held together in a soft knot above the neck. The forehead was 

wondrously calm, the mouth calm and happy> and the closed eyes 

Th^h- t0 haV vf ^a r ,SSCd int ° repose amid the whirl of the dance 
25*' C ^ n * Je delicate line of the cheeks, was raised, while the 

head leaned lightly back. As the fingers of a slender hand clow 

lSd,s Pa r e >h‘ ‘fi d bef ° re the flwie ,hey shel,er from thc wind ^o the 
! ? bs u th u figU r e trembled w, th the red perfume of the rose heart 

h ? C ° f H [ e ’ but somew hat paler! The eycL opened in a 

th fine rk 8 5 nCe ’, ti l e hands fcH and were clasped over the bosom 

drin nf moved ’ and tbere was audible a voice with a soft ring like the 

^e 0 ofCrj a a‘d r> .i!: e e :Ss of fresh poplar and th ° ^ 
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“ I was far, far hence,” she said; “ but your warm rose has 
summoned me hither. What is the wish of him who has twined life 


and beauty around my tomb? ” 

Leonzino stretched out both his arms towards her. “ You, you,” 
he answered dizzily, while he felt himself shiver in a sort of numb 
delight, “ your love! You are what I have always longed for. Be 
your name what it may, happiness or death; your love it is I desire, 
nothing else.” 

She smiled sadly. “ That you cannot have,” she answered, 
“ because I am dead; far from here I repose in eternal sleep. But 
since you have drawn my shadow from the world of shades where 
soft, gentle winds bore it about, a leaf among leaves, since you have 
brought its form into the light of day and caused it to tremble with 
the red perfume of the past, speak to me before the petals of the rose 
have withered and shrunken; speak to me, and I will answer you! ” 
“ Who are you, who are you? I would know your inmost being.” 
Her glance became dreamy and remote, and she answered softly, 
so that each tone sank slowly and died away in the rise of the next: 
“ I had once a name as others have, which said of me what I was not. 
Now I am earth in the earth, light in the light. The voice that you 
hear is not my own but an echo of the dead winds of all time; of the 

dead voices of all time. I lived-” She became silent in a dream 

even more remote, and only her lips moved unconsciously. 


“ And you were happy? ” 

She found voice again and seemed to listen wondcringly to her 
own words: “ Yes, I think so; it was called being happy. I died 
young I hoped and looked forward, and what I looked forward to 
never came, because when it came it was already past and whispered 
behind my ear. Then, too, I often dreamed back, when the twilight 
fell deep green and limpid, as it will soon do again, and the magnolia 
petals sank like dead white butterflies in the dusk. All my days 

seemed precious to me then; all was fair. ’ 

“ And did you never act, did you never truly live? 

“ Act 9 Ah yes, often, much. Something impelled me, now hither, 

now thither; I called it my will. There were many 
but one of them was the strongest, and overmastered the other as 
the great wave, swelling, stifles the small; but whether this voice ™ 
mine more than the others, how shall I tell? I knew kive, I knew 
hate and I ruled over many. Love and hate grew into deeds, but 
they’ glided out of my hands like bursting bubbles, and with their 
bursting I no longer understood them. Men believed that th y 
possessed me, and I thought myself happy in this, was kindled with 
desire and hope, and smiled at memory, while the twilight fell over 
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the red poppies. In the end I had only the desire to rest in this 
ancient um beneath my feet, which I had by me in the sunlight of 
my garden, gazing upon it till my thoughts grew numb and I 
slumbered in the shadow of the arcade, lulled to sleep by the ripple 
of running water. Once I fell asleep in grievous pain. I awoke and 
wrestled with the pain, and it vanished in my bosom and I with it. 
Then they laid my young rigid body on a pyre, and it too was 
embraced and lifted on the red arms of the flames until it vanished; 
but the white dust that remained was bestowed to rest as I had 
commanded. Then even this was nothing to me, even this longed- 
for fate was past me in the very coming. But I had a dream. It 
seemed to me that yonder three maidens offered me their hands to 
draw me into their dance. I took them artd stood as they did with 
fluttering hair and garments blown backwards, but I knew not 
whether I moved and circled about, or whether I was of stone as 
they were.” 

During these words, Leonzino’s glance had taken on the same 
dreamy depth that was in hers. “ These maidens,” he said, “ what 
are they, what is the meaning of their dance? Why do you wish to 
repose within their circle? ” 

* “ Because they encompass all things. Invisible they dance around 

us all our life, inaudible their footsteps float; their garments fan 
coldly about your hands, their fluttering hair grazes past your cheek. 
They are the Hours, they dance the dance of Time. I often used to 
lie still a long time watching their motion with half-closed eyes, but 
when I looked at them full, they stood still. And I would ponder: 
Time, time, what is it? Does it sink behind us or fly away, when it 
has breathed coldly on our mouths? We travel on a ship; what is it 
that bears us on? The sails are swelled, the wave roars beneath us 
and subsides—now a new wave rises; it gives forth the same sound. 
Time is the wind which sighs over our head; but the ship, does it 
move on in the same way? Does it not stand quite still, while we 
believe that we go on only because the foam glides past ? Do we live, 
do we die, or is all an illusion which we dream amid the sighing 
around our hair? The present is destroyed by fear—by anxiety over 
what may come—or by hope; but hope that strains ahead is itself 
unrestful. Only the past is completely lovely and great and tranquil 

|T m its sadness. Look at the maidens there on the marble, and you 

will perceive the rhythm of their steps, but their feet do not move, 

them garments do not fall, their hair is ever the same—they arc the 

hours of the past, the restlessness that has become fixed in noble 
tranquillity. 

Leonzino shivered slightly as in a morning dream, when the hour 
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of dawn would send forth a chilly caress, pure and scentless, from 
the tepid summer night, almost awakening him, so that his trembling 
eyes nearly opened with the paling gleam of the stars. 

“ And do you now have that noble tranquillity, and are you 
content with it? Do you lack nothing, regret nothing? ” 

She looked at him, smiling a gentle and pallid smile. 

He stood leaning slightly forward in a posture of beseeching 
tenderness, his hands outstretched, his glance lifted; his attitude 
that of a youth who sees gliding from his clasp a happiness which 
has never been his, which he knows he has never been worthy to 
possess, a life he has wished to live, a sorrow with which he fain 
would have struggled. On his silken robe of pomegranate red the 
light glowed warmly, so that the very shadows in its folds were 
luminous, and his bronze complexion gleamed like amber under his 


long, curled locks. 

She answered, “ You have given me again the shadow of life and 
with it the shadow of desire, the shadow of unrest. When death 
comes to me again, as it soon will, it will give me the shadow of 
pain—I feel it already in my flower heart. ' 

“Yes there is a something I lack, something I regret. When I see 

you there so beautiful, I can almost remember how it was to love, 
to feel one’s being melt into something other than itself, to be 
mysteriously enfolded in something. That only could give me fulness 
of joy. I did not gather enough, for I was weary and blind, and 
there was much that my love could not attain to. Now at.times I 
dream of the things I could not make mine : of every sun that bled 
to death without the caress of my glance, of every life that I passed 
dumbly by, every song I did not sing. And, feeling myself beggared, 
I am chill with the emptiness of my being. Far warmer might I have 
made the bed about me, far wider might I have stretched my arms 
and my glance. I might have been far greater. Only so can one 
gather happiness from the past, only so can one attain to the fairest 


rC “°The rose’s perfume will soon be over; its heart already beats 

agony^and cried with yjWr 
voire “ You you. I would have your love! Your words chdl me 
but^our beauty glows and kindles. I have neverbefore known what 
beauty was. You I would have in my embrace. ... . 

^ me° ymn havef you* *>v. You clasp 
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the form which the moment gave you while it was fair, you have 
twined roses about the fixity of the ever changeful in the ever 
beautiful. You have me already. Look yonder! ” 

As she spoke, she drew a circle before her with her white hand, 
and Leonzino turned and looked. 

There lay Florence in the warm golden light which the day bestows 
just before it dies; Florence, lovelier than ever before, more flower¬ 
like than ever before. A trellis of thin clouds was across the sun, so 
that its rays were stretched like wide, trembling, resonant strings 
from the blue top of a mountain down over the valley, and between 
the dusky shimmer of the shadows gleamed the slender towers and 
smiling habitations of men. The hills wore sharply shining crests like 
billows ranged one hbove another with the night behind them; arid 
on the fairest, the lofty ridge of Fiesole, the clear outlines of 
cypresses stood like black flames in the conflagration. All this was 
framed in the silver grey of the olives on the slope beneath and in the 
dark expanse of the live oak, which raised its vaulted roof above 
with metallic gleams on its hard, smooth leaves. 

“ Do you see ’’—her voice grew ever softer in its dying cadence— 
“ do you see? There lies my city, lovely as I was, living as I was, 
dreaming now, as the play of the shadows passes onward. Around 
it moves the dance of the Hours—do you not feel its breath ? do 
you not see how the tree-tops are softly bending?—but it still lives 
on. It has the eternity of beauty. Cherish it, live its life, and you will 
not miss me. Sometime you will sleep as tranquilly as I within the 
circling dance of the white maidens, not one fold of whose fluttering 
garments ever subsides, nor do their tresses tremble in the breath of 
what is to come.” 


There was a beat as of a failing wing, a sigh in the air. When 
Leonzino turned to her, she was gone, and there remained only the 
pearl-white mist, melting transparently in the beginning of the 

hands ° W * ^ ^ ^ ° n h ‘ S ° Wn breast ’ c,as P c d between his 

He kept hold of it and gazed upon it: the.petals had fallen 

T, a K ^ 8r °r n the two largest givin 8 ‘t the form of a 
heart. It had perfume still, most faint but even more delicate and 

^ 1 ? 1 o n n g t h ha ": t bef ° re - Eve . n °? ener and lon 8 er > too, his glances 
dwelt on the city, now growing darker in the fleeting twilight which 

in'from Th . w® ^^1°/ 1 .“J pid green water * whi,c the night rolled 
m from the blue-black heights to westward. 

lives Th 8 , e oJ hre f ten it ” hC th ° Ught - “ dangers threaten all that 

n md.r th.t i “ T^ 551 " 8 strife in which I would take part 

order that 1 ma y also have my share in the lovely legend of die 
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past. What is it that keeps my city so radiantly youthful in the 
sunlight, if it be not the adoration of her many lovers? What is it 
establishes her, if not the stout hearts which must be worn like flames 
upright in the breast ? Only that can make a man worthy to await the 
dance of the Hours in beauty around his ashes.” 

He was still sitting there with the rose in his hands, when night 
came with the moon, and the scene below him became an indistinct 
ocean of cold radiance and grandeur and dusky-black shadow, 
through which the silver Arno glided towards the sea. 


AUGUST STRINDBERG 
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THE VOTIVE OFFERING 

Vestman of Nedergard Island had been on a schooner trip along 
the coast of Norway, right up to Lofoten. There he had met some 
whale-catchers and had learnt one or two things about the art of 
catching whales with the harpoon. So when he came back to his 
native isle it occurred to him that he might adapt his newly acquired 
knowledge to the local method of seal-catching, an industry which 
was steadily on the decline, owing to the terrifying effect which the 
noise of the guns had on the timid beasts. 

With this object he went to work in the following somewhat 
ill-advised manner, with a result that neither he nor any one else 
could have reckoned on, and which gave rise to an adventure of 
which the story still lives among the skerries. 

One evening in late spring Vestman took a boy with him in a flat- 
bottomed boat to the outer skerries, where the seals used to come 
ashore to bask in the sun. For the carrying out of this remarkable 
hunting feat he had brought with him an otter-spear, the ordinary 
purpose of which was the extraction of otters from crevices in the 
rocks. This weapon, in accordance with the whale-catchers’ methods, 
he had made fast to a windlass in the bows. How he was to get near 
the timid creatures to catch them with this improvised harpodn, 
neither he nor any one else knew; but in case things went wrong his 
friends said one could always catch fish in a water-barrel. But the 
intended plan of campaign was that the boy should come from the 
shore side with the gun, while Vestman himself crept along in his 
boat between the ice-floes and there waited for the flying beasts, 
which wouldn’t be able to move very quickly on the rough drilt-ice 
which was heaped up along the shore. 
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Well, he got the boy ashore just before sunset, and started rowing 
with a pair of woollen stockings twisted round the looms of his oars 
to deaden the sound, and with a white shirt over his clothes so as 
to be less conspicuous. And under cover of the rocky islets and 
pack-ice he managed to row right up to the foot of the slope, where 
a gully showed how the beasts had gone up, and how presumably 

they would have to come down, since there were no holes in 
the ice. 

Vestman sat there, well out of sight, holding aloft the spear at 
arm s length for such a time that his fingers got frozen and he began 
to wonder whether the old shot-gun method was not simpler. The 
seals were there—there was no doubt about that: he heard their 
cries—but whether they would choose just this risky track for 
entering the water, that^was the great question. 

. ® an 8 • came the sound from behind the pine-trees on land, and 
then there was a squeaking in the air and a splashing out at sea, and 
alter that a puffing and a blowing, and then a tapping on the ice like 
me sound of naked men running along a floor. 

Before Vestman had realized how stupid the whole business realty 
X fh! 8 ?' h f ad StU< * out throu S h the 8 a P. up and plunged 

in th^midd n 11 - T l the Spear had caufcht the beast right 
hoat tiT ? U1Ck aS 1,ghtmn S the r °P e ran out; the jerk of the 

went iiTpn h Unle J spraw ' in 8 over lhe Stern thwarts and off they 
went at a good round pace for the open sea. y 

a u° Vely r ! de! Vestman enjoyed the novelty at first and 
f? 1 ^ hat a splendld hunting story it would make-'the booty 

nS S- aS 800d aS hls - But then he ^ the boulders dancing 
past and his own cottage disappear. aancmg 

^Good-bye! So long!" he nodded to the shore. “ Back again 

yS'ff.t.'Kr “ 

worst I shall cut adrift/* *' d lf the worst comes to the 

m ^A !it« e ^TT ? a ^yXp^r n ^ rted roIling: lt 

certain Ltch wouM be^rS V ^ man ' To throw away such 
The seas incr^sed^id l ° SUCh a lovely *»“*»*. 

axe lying in the bows-his^one ho^Tth^ w”' t^faf* ^ “* 
you go, old fellow! You’ll soon get tired, if I know you! ” 


was 


a 
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muttered the frozen hunter. He was longing to take to the oars and 
get warm. 

At that moment he discovered that his feet were wet and heard the 
boat’s bottom scraping on the rocks. 

“ Lay off, there! ’’—the order was to himself—as he got up to 
cut adrift with the axe. But he promptly sat down again; for just 
as he was getting up, the seal dragged down the nose of the boat. 

After a few unsuccessful attempts to creep forward into the bows 
he realized the necessity of sitting still; he was at the mercy of the 
beast, dependent on its whim as to whether he should founder or 
come home alive. 

It was no longer amusing now; a mood of quiet seriousness came 
over the dispirited hunter. To give himself more courage than he had, 
he took an oar and stuck it out over the stern, pretending to steer. 
But he wasn’t steering: the beast did that, and always straight out 
to sea. 

“ if I ever get out of this, the devil take ... 

The seal cut a few capers and the oath was broken off; he had to 
take in the oar and find the bailer to get the water out of the boat. 

As soon as he had finished bailing he stuck out the oar again, and 
at once felt calmer, as though he were really steering. 

But by this time the stars had grown dim, and a sprinkle of rain 
came on, and some snow, so that very soon Vestman could no 
longer see his axe and found himself completely enveloped in a grey 
mist. And onward, ever onward they sped; but the wind seemed on 
the point of veering, for the seas were now broadside on; and little 


by little the wind did veer. . .. . .. _ 

V And now he began to feel frightened! While he worked the bailer 

again, he thought of his wife and children, his farm and tools and 
then of eternity, which was surely approaching. How lie hadn t 
been to church for-how many years? Well, he «>uldn t remeli¬ 
ber, but not since the year of the cholera; and he hadn t tKxn to 
communion. ... The lee gunwale scraped against the dnftuxi 

“Lord Christ! Poor sinful mortal that I am! He had forgotten it 

all ‘ Our Father which art in Heaven ... Thy will be done as 


H What long"and such a lot of them! A few moreandthey 
would be over at Aland, in this wind! But if they cameondnftce 
r h °e ' voul°d V have to go down with it to Gothland or into the Gulf 
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of times; and every time he came to the “ Amen ” he made a notch 
in the gunwale with his pocket-knife. And at the sound of his own 
voice he became calmer; for it seemed as though he were speaking 
to some one and some one were speaking to him; and the words 
woke the memory of a crowd of people assembled in church; and 
he saw them now before him, comforting and reproaching him. He 
saw there the Gclings, whom he had recently been out with picking 
up coal from the sunken brig—not quite honest, but perhaps 
justifiable. He saw there ... Another jerk of the line! “ Lord Jesus, 
Son of God, if I get out of this alive, I promise, as God lives, a new 
chandelier with seven candlesticks of pure silver, the whole of my 
savings for my children—for the church—pure silver! The Lord 
bless us and keep us; the Lord lift up the light of His countenance 
upon us and be gracious to us. . . 

A light shone through the mist, straight ahead; a large light, but 
dim as a horn lantern. 

“ ^ must be Hango beacon on the Nyland coast,” thought 
Vestman. I can quite believe we got there in twelve hours; it 
seemed like a week! ” 


Another crash under the boat, which stopped dead; Vestman 
pitched forward over the thwarts, and then all was quiet again. 

How far now to the beacon, at a guess? Eight miles! and now 
he couldn’t manage to go either forwards or backwards! It was 
worse than ever, for the least movement made the boat rock. 

Vestman sat still, waiting .for sunrise and daylight in the east, 
while he froze and prayed to God. And he promised and vowed 
with every solemn oath, the silver chandelier, hall-marked and 
costing two hundred dalers, with seven candlesticks and ornaments 

r •; a Cha j!: bal,s on il to han S from; and when 

people saw it they would say, “That is the votive gift of Erik 

Ws h£ur of Wh ° m - hC L ° rd helped so graciousjy in 

“ God ? d ’ m the . yea r e'Shteen hundred and fifty-nine! ” 

God helped him so graciously and mercifully,” he kept on reDeat- 

ing, ill at last he believed it and in ap exuberance of thankfulness 

anVnf 1 ® racio 4f hel P recited the opening words of “ Glory praise 
and thanks to Thee, O Father dear! ” God had helped him—that 
was quite clear, since the chandelier was hanging there and the 

PC °And'rT fh' n ^ ° r rather W0Uld “y— the y hadn’t skid it yet 
the* wat 0 r ^d h!^r n K^ nt ° Ut ’ ’ - Lord Jesus . who walked upon 

t t° h r u Arrows 
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—it must be nearly morning when his feet were so frightfully cold 
and he felt so hungry—he must get some hot coffee soon if only the 
pilot boat came out, as it must do, sincfe ships would come at sunrise, 
which had been lying and cruising about the fairway; but why the 

dev-why in the world had they gone and put out the beacon 

fire? Perhaps it was daylight, though one couldn’t see it on account 
of the fog; it must be that, unless the Russian Government had 
some different rules about their beacons; why, probably, they had, 
and now he remembered as if in a dream that the Russians had a 
different calendar, in the old style—that was the point—thirty days 
too early or too late—it didn’t matter which, for it must be a 
difference in time; and it was too, since the Finnish boats always 
came in an hour later than the telegraphed time; so that was why 
they had put out the beacon an hour before sunrise, which was 
therefore due in an hour. And now he understood why he felt so 
frightfully cold; everybody who has had the ague feels that at 
sunrise; but that seal-beast was keeping 60 quiet and there was no 
more jerking at the windlass; perhaps it had broken away and gone !• 
He must see about that anyhow! To sit like this unnecessarily—No, 
dammit! 

Vestman looked out ahead and saw something black and spiky 
like a forest of masts, rising out of the mist. 

“ Christ! if that’s the Russian Fleet they’ll shoot me for a smuggler 
or send me to Siberia. And what a crowd! Holy Father, it’s an 
entire forest! ” 

He got up and stretched his knees. The boat rocked sideways 
only; there was no longer any dipping at the bows. Carefully he 
climbed forward over the thwarts; saw the line stretched tight as a 
telegraph wire; stepped out of the boat; noticed footprints and 
struck his heel against a stone ... he was on land! and there stood a 

pine, wood! ' . . 

“ That you, father? ” piped a well-known voice from a jumper 


shrub. . „ „ 

“ Ludwig! What the devil are you doing here? 

“ I was wondering what had become of you, father! ” 

Vestman rubbed his eyes: “ Tell me—what time is it? ’’ 

“ Getting on for eight: you’ve been away the best part of an hour. 

But I see you’ve brought the beast back all right! ” 

The creature lay on the rocks, with the otter spear in its back, 
dead from loss of blood. It had made a trip out to sea and turned 


back on account of the swell. - 

And even to-day that adventure is spoken of asthe most astonish¬ 
ing in the whole history of the skerries except the story of the sea- 
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serpent. And let him that doubts it go to Nedergard Church and 
look at the little chandelier hanging beneath the organ gallery in 
everlasting memory of the merciful rescue of one Vestman, formerly 
crown pilot, from most unusual peril at sea, when with death before 
his eyes he promised the Lord, for the benefit and edification of the 
Christian congregation—this tin chandelier. 
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It was a cold winter that year. People seemed to shrink up in the 
cold, and get smaller, except of course those who had furs. 

Judge Richardt had a fur great-coat. It almost seemed to belong 
to his position, for he was managing director of a new company. 
H is old friend. Doctor Henck, however, had no fur coat; he had a 
beautiful wife and three children instead. Doctor Henck was thin 
-dpale. Some people get fatter when “they marry, others thinner; 
««2?? tor had got tll ‘ nner - And now it was Christmas Eve. 

This has been a bad year for me,” said the Doctor to himself, 
when, as the early dusk was gathering at about three o’clock, he 
was on his way to his old friend John Richardt, to borrow money. 

I have had a bad year, my health is undermined, if not destroyed 
and my patients have got well, nearly the whole bunch of them- 

rn^wTf^thTnf 6 ai ! y of I them nowadays. I shall probably die soon! 

V te “ ty her manner - ^ it is to be, I hope 

on thJ] r ^ bef ° re lhe end of January, when that damned premium 
on the life insurance policy has to be paid.” 

RcTcnncse'all’n^nH had reached this P°i"‘> he was at the comer of 

do™ the n d r S h °. WaS cross,ng over to continue his way 
aown the street, he slipped on the frozen snow and fell iust as a 

SdfiSSSv h f ; u ,! sp ^ d - The driver Swore ’ the hor * e ™erved 
from the onl mine! D0C ‘° r received a blow on the shoulder 
caugh in Ws ovi ^, '; aSCre * or a nail or something of the sort 
Sm A polkemiXh " 8 3 lar8e h ° Ie ' People “Uected roun d 

him whSe an old i»h1 , P d blm . up ' a y° un 8 girl brushed the snow off 
that*it was rerr ■ ' gesticulated over his torn coat in such a way 

if shecS a^ n n he W ° U i dhave lik6d t0 m “d it then and there! 
picked un h’k h V P " nce of the blood, who happened to be passing 
the coat. P h3t and PU ‘ “ on “* head . «U was well again! excipi 

B (403) 
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“ Damn it, what a sight you are, Gustav! ” said Judge Richardt, i 
when the Doctor came up to his office. . ' I 

“ Yes, I’ve just been run over,” said Henck. ! 1 

‘‘ Just like you,” laughed Richardt, good-humouredly. “ But youl 
can’t go home like that. You can have the loan of my fur coat, Pi 
and I will send a boy home for my overcoat.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” said the Doctor. Adding, after borrowing the 
hundred crowns he needed: 

“ Welcome to dinner then.” 

Richardt was a bachelor, and usually spent Christmas Eve with 
the Hencks. 

• • • • • 

On the way home Henck was in a better mood than he had been 
for a long time. 

All because of the fur coat, he thought. If I had been sensible, 

I would have got myself a fur coat on credit, long ago. It would 
have increased my belief in myself, and commanded more respect 
from other people. A Doctor in furs should receive better fees than 
one in an old overcoat with worn buttonholes. Pity I didn’t think 
of that before, now it is too late. 

He passed through Kungstradgarden. It was already dark, and - 
snowing again. The acquaintances whom he met did not recognize 

him. . 

“ Who knows if it really is too late? ” continued the Doctor to 

himself. “ I am not old yet, and I may have been mistaken about 
my health. I am as poor as a little fox in the woods, but so was 
John Richardt not long ago. My wife has been rather cold and 
unkind towards me lately, but I am sure she would begin to love me | 
again, if I could earn more money, and went about in furs. It seems 
to me that she likes John better since he got the furs than she used 
to I believe she was rather fond of him as a young girl too, but he 
never proposed to her, on the contrary, he said openly to her and to 
everyone, that he would never dare to marry on less than ten 
thousand crowns a year. But I dared; Ellen was poor and wanted 
to get married. I don’t think she was so very much m love with me 
that I could have seduced her if I had wanted to. But then I didn t i 
want to; how could I have dreamt of such love? I haven’t thought 
like that since I was sixteen, and saw Arnoldson as Faust for the, 
first time, at the Opera. All the same I am very sure that she was 
fond of me when first we were married, one does not make mistakes 
in things like that. Why should she not get fond of me again' 
During those first years, she said rather unpleasant things to Jonn 
whenever they met. But then he formed that company, invited us to 


V 
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the theatre sometimes, and got these furs, and so my wife naturally 
tired of saying nasty things to him.” 

, • • • • • 

Henck had some things to do before returning home. It was 

A already half-past five when he arrived, laden with packages. His 
left shoulder was rather painful, but nothing else remained to remind 
him of his misadventure, except the furs. 

It will be amusing to see my wife’s expression when she sees me 
dressed in furs, said the Doctor to himself. 

The hall was quite dark, the light was never lit except during 
consulting hours. > 

I can hear her in the drawing-room, thought the Doctor. She 
moves as lightly as a little bird. It is strange, but I still get a warm 
feeling about the heart, whenever I hear Jier step in an adjoining 
room. 

Doctor Henck had been right in his supposition that his wife 
would give him a more amiable welcome than usual, when he was 
dressed in furs. She crept close up to him in the darkest corner of 
the hall, wound her arms around his neck, and kissed him warmly 
and ardently. Then she hid her face in his collar and whispered: 

> “ Gustav isn’t home yet.” 

“ Yes,” answered the Doctor in a rather uncertain voice, caressing 
her hair with both hands, yes, he is home.” 

• • • • • 

There was a blazing fire in the Doctor’s study. Whisky and water 
stood on the table. The Judge had stretched himself out in a big 
leather chair and was smoking a cigar. The Doctor sat hunched up 
in a corner of the sofa. The door was open to the dining-room, 

where Mrs. Henck and the children were lighting up the Christmas 
tree. 

Dinner had been a very quiet meal, only the children had chattered 
among themselves and been gay. 

“ You are very quiet, old chap,” said Richardt, “ you aren’t 
thinking about your torn overcoat, are you? ” 

“ No,” replied Henck, “ rather about the furs.” 

After a short silence he continued: 

“ I was also thinking about something else. I have been thinking 
that this is the last Christmas we shall spend together. Being a 
» doctor I know that I have not many days to live, I am perfectly sure 

ot it now. So I want to thank you for all the kindness you have 
shown me and my wife of late.” 

“ Oh, surely you are mistaken,” murmured Richardt, looking 
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No, I am not making a mistake,” replied Henck. “ I also want, 
to thank you for lending me your furs. They brought me the las^ 
moments of happiness I have had in my life.” ^ 

*1 
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Some years ago a European wintered with the Polar Eskimos, the 
most northerly people in .the world. 

It was the easier for him that he had Eskimo blood in his veins 
and spoke the language. In other respects he was a modern 

European. ... . . • 

He was the son of a priest in South Greenland, and had spent his 

early youth there. But even to the South Greenlanders the Polar 

Eskimos were known only through legends. Their storyteller spoke 

of a wonderful people in the far north who dressed in bearskins and 

ate raw meat. But none of the storytellers had met anyone who had ^ 

ventured so far north, for the land up there was shut in by ice, and 

the sun never rose. . . 

These legends never left him any peace. They were in his dreams 

day and night, and when he became a man, he deteirmined ito visit 

the people of the north. He was my guest for a while just when this 

determination was ripening. We tried to play Eskimos in a canoe in 

th< He bS taught )f me the Greenlanders’ method of stalking seal and 
catching eider and gulls-for the strongest snells for fishh ° oks are 
cut from gulls’ wing feathers. One can lift a man with them. 

And sometimes it amuses me still to lie in a cranny 1 "^ e . OU . ter ' 
most islet, wave a gull’s wing and call trrrrr, trrrrr, so that it g 

aCr He S tfu e ghfme to crawl out of a kayak in a swell, to cut snow 
blocks for houses and make a strong cord out of a whole sealskin 
and to dress it, but I prefer to say nothing about that process. 

camtf hVme^agaii^he' was accompanied by Osarkrak, 

HnimpoTnUn XarUon with 

wfmU sc sffiA 1 w,sh 
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s , When he had lived for a year with the Polar Eskimos, had hunted 
i bears, walrus, seal and reindeer with them, had shared in the killing 
| of whale and narwhal, and with them had drowsed through the long 
l ^polar night, homesickness came with the flush that announced the 
spring sun behind the snowclad mountains and glaciers. He began 
to make preparations for the journey home. It was necessary to put 
the sleighs in good condition, to pick out dogs and to arrange a 
thousand important details. 

Knud’s friend Osarkrak, an Eskimo of twenty-five, had for days 
been going about deep in thought. They had learnt to be good 
friends. Together in dog sleighs they had tried to p<metratc as far 
north as possible, on the sea-ice, across # gIaciers, up on the inland 
ice. They had slept together in rock crevices and ice holes, starved 
and gorged under the same vicissitudes, and now they were to part. 

But one day something seemed to have come to a head in 
Osarkrak, and he said: 

“ I have shown you my country; now you shall sho\y me yours.” 
Knud had not reckoned on this, but by Eskimo standards it was 
entirely just, and he could not refuse. 


, He had certainly tried to give Osarkrak a conception of European 
society and the meaning of town, countryside with forests, ploughed 
fields and marvellous beasts of all kinds, horses, oxen and cows, 
sheejxand pigs, but he |iad at the same time been convinced that the 
savage was only pretending out of politeness to believe in such talcs 
for the Eskimo is very polite. Now, however, he was to come and 
convince himself of the truth of the European’s tales, and these were 
far more fantastic than the Greenlanders’ own, which were concerned 
with the dangerous tor nits, fabulous beings by whom the Green¬ 
landers believe the interior of the country to be inhabited, or 
inuarudhgkats, dwarf creatures who can kill by merely pointing at 
their victim, or erkigdlits who have dogs’ bodies, or the dinar ok, a 
beast as big as a mountain, or giant foxes and giant hares and a 
thou^nd other mysterious beings-and first and last with sorcery 

nr^tc , t r “ Performed by their angakuts, sorcerers and 
priests who know how to release their souls from their bodies and 
transport them whither they will. 

Osarkrak accompanied Knud to Europe. He had no idea of the 

; mffn- 5 * he r would occasion, for the Polar Eskimo do not know the 

nf hi° f "ir ney ^ J hey u do not even practise barter, but each takes 

Whin* 0 ^ u hC Wh ° IS mcom P e tent as a hunter goes under. 

the c^uav o?t^a fr ° m the big kayak ’ the steamer, on 

tne quay of the great city, he was terrified. 

• Gigantic dogs drew sleighs with houses on them in which people 
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dwelt. Those were the horse trams and omnibuses. And people 
went about unarmed and in flocks like the longtailed duck in spring¬ 
time. And there was a din and a rumbling, as when the ice breaks 
up before a westerly gale, or when a glacier calves. And they did not? 
only walk; they ran as if a whale had stranded or as if they had to 
get in out of a snowstorm. 

And in the midst of all this stood Osarkrak, at home in Greenland 
the mighty hunter, the object of desire and admiration for the 
women, but here only a little cross-eyed Eskimo with long blue- 
black hair falling to shoulders, knock-kneed and clad in bearskin 
anorak , beartkin breechej and sealskin kamiks and without a 
harpoon or so much as a aart with which to defend himself if he was 

attacked. • 

He said: “ Knud, we must flee, we must run! ” 

And he started running blindly in the direction that looked least 
dangerous. Knud had great difficulty in catching jiim. People stared 
at the little skin-clad man, and Knud thought it wisest to let him 
calm himself down within four walls. He wanted to take a cab, but 
Osarkrak was ready to sink into the ground at the approach of the 
giant dog and the big amulet-decked, whip-swinging sorcerer who 

was sitting by the wall of the rolling house. 

Accordingly they went on foot and Osarkrak’s astonishment grew 


as his terror abated. , „ 

At the bottom of deep ravines, in whose walls the people had dug 
out their dwellings, the men and women of the great settlement 
intermingled. What did they want, what was their object ? Osarkrak 

found their behaviour ludicrous. 

And through the vast and marvellously transparent bladders that 
were stretched in front of the enormous windows he saw their 
household gear and amulets. He saw things that n °t even ^ 
greatest angakok at Cape York knew of. And the h ou n sedo ?^ s 
so high that one could walk through them upright. But where did 
the women strip off the skins of the seals the men ^sht ? And when 
was the hunting anyhow? Here the women went idle with no knives 

in their hands and the men went to and fro unarmed^nutafteJ 
country, this of yours, Knud. But of course they have been out after 

the oxen and sheep and pigs you spoke of? , 

Knud could not explain, for Osarkrak would not have understood. 

They went in through a mighty door the width of one^andI th 
height of two harpoon shafts, walked up a stairway of elaborately 
fashioned stonework and came into a room without bunks, witho 
fireplace on the floor and without skins upon the walls. No one \ 
at home. No young mothers lay naked giving suck to their child . 
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and no seal-meat was cooking over blubber lamps. But of course the 
men were out hunting and were expected home, and the women were 
waiting on the beach to lend a hand with the quarry and the kayaks, 
s* Knud had .taken Osarkrak to the nearest hotel and tried to explain 

the meaning of that word; a hospitable house inhabited by great 
hunters, open-handed with their meat. ' 

Osarkrak went round the room examining everything while Knud 
made his arrangements by telephone. 

The telephone was the European angakut's magic drum, the 
means by which one caused the soul to leave the body and visit the 
souls of others. This seemed quite natural to Osarkr ak. 

But in the couFse of his wandering’s along the walls Osarkrak 
came upon a button of walrus tusk surrounded by a ring of brown 
wood. He asked what this button was for. 


Knud answered: “ If you press the button once a man will come 
in and ask if you want meat. Press it twice, and a woman will come 
and ask what she can do for you.” 

Osarkrak roared with laughter. 

“ A strange land, the land of the white people. If one presses a 
bone button once a man comes in, and if you press twice a woman 
comes. A most strange land! Press twice.” 

Knud pressed twice. A chambermaid came in, answered his 
inquiries and disappeared. 

Osarkrak slapped his knees and roared with laughter. 

Most strange. Now let me try. But you must go out.” 

Knud went out into the corridor and heard Osarkrak press twice. 
The girl came back and went in. Knud heard a scream of terror and 
rushed in just in time to rescue the frightened woman from the 
Eskimo s embrace. 


Knud, said Osarkrak, “ I didn’t think you who are my friend 
would cheat me like that. But I admit too that I didn’t really believe 
m the button s power. We have amulets that are much stronger. 
There are clearly also worthless spells among the Kavdlunaks." 

ine Eskimos call themselves limits (human beings). The Euro¬ 
peans arc called Kavdlunaks. 

in A " officer }° wh ° m Knud had telephoned now knocked and came 
in. He was in uniform and wore a sword, and as this was the first 

SIS'" had — *• country of the kZ / “I 


kill oxen P !w d th ^ U ^ Knud h,s su PP<>sition that it was used t< 
to h^m th/t P , ,gS . W , lth ’ but the lie utenant had it convey* 

nZt l Wa$ exclusivel y for killing human beings. 

Osarkrak s interest was raised to the highest power.’ 
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“ Well, when you kill a man, is it standing or on the run? ” 

The lieutenant had to admit that he never had killed a man. 

Osarkrak’s eyes opened wide in astonishment. But this astonish¬ 
ment gave way the next second to a look of the most utter contempt, * 
and he turned his back on the lieutenant with true Indian dignity. 
He did not look at the lieutenant so long as the latter remained in 
the room. 

A weapon that had never been used ! Osarkrak’s faith in the 
Kavdlunaks had received another blow. 

But Osarkrak realized that he must have European clothes and 
a stick, a weapon which he saw carried in the street by most men 
and therefore conceived to be the principal attribute of manhood. 
So Knud took him to a clothing shop. 

Osarkrak chose a grey double-breasted suit and a cloth cap with 
a peak. Shoes were the worst difficulty but at last he found a pair 
that was not too tight. And now Osarkrak was, in his own opinion, 
externally a complete Kavdlunak, when Knud pointed to his foot- 
long hair which would in any event attract curiosity. But Osarkrak 
would not hear of having it cut. Cutting the hair is unworthy of a 
man. On the other hand he insisted on a collar and cuffs. „ 

And now came the question of taking him out to the country to 
Knud’s relations, where an Eskimo family from South Greenland 
was living, the head of which was in training as a catechist and 

where he thus would have company. 

Knud was afraid there would be difficulty in getting him into the 
train, but by now Osarkrak had seen so much that nothing either 
scared or surprised him. He was now exclusively devoting himself 

to the detection of humbug. . 

Out in the country he was able to live as much as possible in 
Eskimo fashion, that is to say not hunting but eating till he could 
eat no more. There for the first time he saw a tree and there he 
saw the Kavdlunaks' oxen, sheep and pigs, ducks and geese. He 


One day one of the royal Princes wished to sec the remarkable 
savage, who was, by the way, now half Europeanized, though he 
had not yet grasped the organization of our society. Osarkrak 
wanted to know what a prince was, and Knud could only explain 
by saying that a prince was a man who always had enormous ; 

quantities of food all the year round. 

In short, they travelled to the capital and betook themselves to 
the palace, in front of which a sentry with fixed bayonet was 
marching to and fro. But Osarkrak thought this was a trap ana 
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started to run. It had been raining, the streets were muddy, 
Osarkrak, who was unpractised in the management of his stick, 
got it entangled between his knees and fell on his face in the mud, 
was captured and cleaned up as well as possible. 

After Knud had succeeded in persuading him that the armed 
man’s disposition was entirely friendly, he got him up the stairway. 
But in the audience chamber he encountered yet another frightful 
danger in the shape of a pure-bred English bulldog. Such a beast 
Osarkrak had not so much as imagined. It resembled what he had 
possibly heard about the Kavdlunaks' devil and, mad with terror, 
he ran down the stairs. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
he let himself be brought up again. 

And the prince and princess came in, entertained themselves, 
through Knud, with Osarkrak for half an hour—the audience was 
over—nothing to eat—humbug again! So a prince had no 
food. •- , 

And Knud got the blame. 

On the way back to the railway station they passed a game- 
dealer’s shop in front of which hung a roe-deer. Osarkrak absolutely 
insisted that Knud should take it home with him to repay in some 
measure the hospitality they had both enjoyed in his family. Knud 
was obliged to buy the deer so as not to sink too much in Osarkrak’s 
esteem. Osarkrak had never succeeded in learning the meaning of 
money. 


Like all people from the Arctic who are moved to southward, 
Osarkrak fell ill. He got pneumonia and hovered for several weeks 
between life and death. 

He lay between thick feather-beds and sweated and raved and 
shouted for a snowstorm as the only thing that could* cool him 
But when the crisis was over and he regained consciousness and 
realized his helplessness, weak in the extreme as he was, he found his 
plight unworthy of a man. 


He wanted to die and asked Knud to help him. He had seen a 
revolver on the wall, and Knud was to shoot him with it 
But Knud would not. Then he asked for the loan of a paper- 
knife that was lying on a table in the room—he would certainly not 
do anything with it, he only wanted to look at it. 

But when that was not allowed either, he flew into a rage. 
n hel R?, d you , ln my land and worked for you like a man 

a a J'y you wlH no 5 do me the small service of helping me to die! ” 
And he turned his face to the wall and neither addressed nor 
answered Knud for two weeks. 
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But with the convalescence of his body, his mind recovered too. 
He wished to live and began to feel homesick. 

The country of the Kavdlurtaks was great and rich, but it was no 
country for a Polar Eskimo. He had learned to criticize us. We fr 
were strong and powerful, but we were not consistent. In many 
instances we were foolish. Our religion, of which he had picked 
up some notion, did not appeal to him. Why did we want to 
inculcate our laws and commandments on him, when we ourselves 
did not live in accordance with them ? . . . « 

He did not understand our class distinctions. Our social insti¬ 
tutions were absurd, for example our conception and practice of 
marriage. On that point we were entirely foolish. 

He had learned in a short time to read and write. One of Knud’s 
friends asked him to write something in an album. 

He wrote—and here follows Knud’s translation: It seems to 
me that you white people love one—but marry another and are 
happy. Osarkrak.” 

What do my women readers say to that? 

In parenthesis: If Osarkrak happened to drop anything in a room 
in which there was a woman, it would not occur to him to pick it up ^ 
himself. That was the woman’s business. He only pointed silently 
and majestically first at the woman and then at the thing dropped 


and was obeyed. ... j. . . 

I never saw Osarkrak, but I corresponded with him a little. Knud 

had asked him to make me a paper-knife out M of a ^ ine ' valr 1 u f 
He hacked out a monstrosity of a knife. When Knud asked hi 
why he had not bestowed his usual care and skill on the work, ne 

took a newspaper and cut it in two. ^ 

“ It is good enough to spoil paper with. ~ 

But Osarkrak got a lot of knives from me and other friends. Zorn 
sent him dozens of Mora knives. When he got them, he said. 

“ when I came to the land of the Kavdlunaks I was poorer than any, 

but I go home as the richest of all.” _ 

• And he went. Now he is a hunter again. Perhaps he is fitting 

now on the bunk in his smoky hut telling of the mighty Kav £“ n “f* 
and their humbug. Or perhaps the sea has already demanded him 

aS Now that I am about to finish the story Osarkrak and see the t 
ink flowing out of the pen, I am reminded of his name for ink. It 
pretty and significant enough: ‘‘Thoughts blood. 
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PAR LAGERKVIST 

THE MILL 1 

I arrive one evening at an old mill in the woods. It is not yet 
very late in the evening, it seems as if everything is fresh and 
beginning anew. The sun’s light falls obliquely into the wood, the 
birds are still singing; it is like morning. The dew is on the grass, 
it wets my horse's hoofs. It is in the spring. There is a smell of earth 
and big trees. 

The road I am following seems to go through the miller’s yard. 
So I ride in under the gateway, not intending to stay but to go on 
further. But inside it is so charming and strange that I have to draw 
rein and look about me for a while. On all four sides run low white 
buildings, which look as if they have been whitened by the flour that 
has sifted out from the mill and from the sacks when they were 
loaded on to the wagons. Even the ground is dusted with flour; my 
horse shies at it and paws up the black earth with one hoof. But to 
me it seems altogether an idyllic scene. It is so peaceful with its 
sheltering walls, and yet there is some massiveness and richness 
about it that make it impressive. In the yard stands an old cart, 
from whose front wheels the rims are gone and the spokes almost 
rotted away, until it looks as if it has gone down on its knees. It 
stands outside the mill itself, which is a massive building, broad and 
prosperous and with a big black hatch in the middle. As I sit there in 
the saddle this hatch, which is a little way above the ground, is 
opened, and out of the darkness inside comes the miller and behind 
him his wife. He is a powerful swarthy man with dusty clothes but 
with hands like an engineer’s, oily, greasy, as if he tended an engine; 
he looks serious and honest. But the wife, who would be about forty 
or fifty, is fat and jolly, looks like a great gorged beast which is 
waiting until it can manage to eat some more. Her breasts lie like 
tat loaves down the front of her body, which she turns full towards 
™ e ’ f" d tw ° wcll ’ f ed arms rest between them and her stomach, 
ne looks at me with round good-natured eyes that haven’t any 

8 T l • me u ith a jerk of the fat ncck * 1 re P!y in the elated 
tone of one who is on horseback and has ridden all day in the woods. 

Eternal SmUe^ofwhirh £ art p of ,\ lon8e r w ° rk . Det eviga leender (The 
shortly vcrs J on by the present translators is 

Gordon F^r of th?Miiority P^ P ^ by kmd permission of Mr - 


V 
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The charming atmosphere of the place too has put me into high 
spirits. I tell them what a pleasant surprise it is to find such a 
secluded little corner here so far away in the woods, let them see 
how taken with it I am. The miller doesn’t reply, he stands looking 
into the air. But the woman gives me a soft ingratiating smile: 
Yes, it’s lovbly here. I enlarge further on the excellences of the place, 
how spick and span everything is, how clean the curtains up at the 
windows are, how neat the yard is with its white flour and how 
pleasing it looks with the old cart stuck there, the stumps of its legs 
in the ground. The miller’s wife takes it all in. She stands straddled 
in the middle of the opening and beams. The miller stands with his 
legs together. 

At last she asks me if I won’t come in and look round the mill. 
Yes, I should very much like to. So I jump down from my horse 
and look about for a ring in the wall where I can tie him up. But 
there are no rings. I shall have to make him fast to the old aban¬ 
doned cart, that will be all right. Then I clamber up to the miller and 
his wife. It’s a bit strenuous, for the opening is placed rather high 
up and there are no steps ; my feet slip on the floury wall. When I 
finally get up to them I am panting from the effoft. The miller’s 
wife brushes me down with an amiability which is almost a little 
familiar and smiles so that two great tusks are visible at the very 
back of the otherwise toothless mouth. The mjller is serious as the 
grave. We go on into the mill. » 

The droning begins. But mellow; thick and mealy. The mill¬ 
stones don’t make much noise, large and heavy though they are. 
They go round placidly, they put you'in a lazy good humour. You 
feel there is a lot of flour between them, it is a rather agreeable 
feeling. The flour lies inch-deep on the floor, it shows deep foot¬ 
prints. The miller stands and gapes. I think how stupid he looks. 
But the woman beams, she’s a friendly souj anyhow. She fusses 
around me talking the whole time, and she seems now even fatter 
than before. I notice that there on her broad bottom is a narrow 
groove, just as if she had nothing on underneath. But I find nothing 
laughable in this, it seems almost repulsive to me. And yet I can’t get 
it out of my mind. I follow her bobbing backside all the time, 
wondering how anybody can bear to go on like that. 

But now the miller opens a little door at the very back of the dim 
building and a tremendous roar bursts in through the opening, and 
at the same time a violent draught makes the flour swirl around the 
woman and myself. I realize that it is the millwheel and great masses 
of water falling, and I follow curiously after him. But the woman 
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gets irritable and wants to know what he can be doing out there. 
He can’t hear her for the roar; I turn my back on her and go out 
• through the little door myself. I step on to a narrow plank which is 
« wet and slimy, I am on the point of slipping, but I regain my balance 
and take still another couple of steps. 

Here it is really wonderful. I stand amazed and draw a deep 
breath. The enormous millwheel with its slimy old paddles roars 
a vast and awful music, drawing it up out of the gloomy water down 
below. The roar is so powerful that I am half stunned and have to 
hold on to a projecting baulk, it makes my hands wet and cold. 
It feels eerie to stand like this, with the river sweeping past below 
you black and menacing, and yet it is so vast, so immense, that it 
grips you. I breathe deeply with joy, draw in the fresh coolness of 
the evening, looking down at the river which hurls itself on between 
steep and narrow banks. I remember now that I have heard the 
river in the distance during my journey through the woods and 
wondered why I never quite caught sight of it. I am glad now at 
having actually seen it; it drives violently against the banks, rushing 
and roaring, but it doesn’t foam, it stays gloomily dark all the time. 

Finally I look round for the miller. He is lying crouched at the 
very end artd greasing the millwheel. It looks strange. J-Iis out¬ 
stretched head with the black forelock over his forehead and the 
drooping moustaches looks perfectly ludicrous in its infinite wocful- 
ness. The big fellow is talking to himself all the time, I can hear 
nothing, just see his mouth going. Things like that seem ridiculous 
out herp where everything else is so imposing. I turn round again 
and stare down into the stream rushing past below me. Dusk is 
growing deeper and deeper. In the end the water get* pitch black. 

At length I walk back along the slippery plank into the house. 
I wonder what has become of the woman. She is still bustling about 
round the millstones .inside, as fat and buxom as ever. When she 
catches sight of me she stops and smiles good-naturedly. But I can 
see that she is put out. She wants to know what we can have been 
doing out there so long. I reply that it was so magnificent that one 
could hardly bring oneself to go, and ask her why she wouldn’t go 
.out too. She says that it is so slippery on the planks and besides she 
can t get through the narrow door. Then I look at her and burst out 
; laughing, I can’t help it. But she isn’t uncomfortable. She strokes 
herself slowly over her fat thighs and gives me a glance whose 
meaning I don’t quite understand. Then she wonders why her 
husband doesn’t come, what he can be up to out there. He is 
greasing the wheel, I say off hand, as if that were perfectly natural. 
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At that she goes to the door with an impatient jerk of her head. She 
sticks her head out into the darkness and calls to him. But he seems 
not to hear. She calls again, nobody comes. I go up' to her to see 
what I can do. Over her head I can see him sitting there as before 
doing the greasing. He seems so idiotic, crouched there, that I have 
to laugh. We both of us call out. But he neither hears nor sees. The 
millwheel roars in the darkness, it is almost horrible; he greases and 
'greases. We call out again, both at the same time. He doesn’t stir. 
At that she slams the door so that the whole house resounds with it 
and fastens the latch on the inside. 

But immediately afterwards she is again amiability itself, just 
as if nothing had happened. And between her and myself nothing 
has happened, it is only her husband she is put out with, of course. 
We begin to talk about one thing and another, odds and ends, what 
fine weather it is and how hard it may be to flay an elephant alive, 
the kind of thing you talk about when you don’t know what to say. 
She shows a lively interest the whole time. In the end I say that I 
must be setting off, that I must be getting on further and not lose 
any more time. She looks at me surprised and asks what I can be 
thinking of, what I mean, going on further. Further*, I say, I mean I 
shall carry on a bit before it gets pitch dark. Carry on? she says. 
But the road ends here! What! I exclaim astonished. The road ends 
here ? She nods her head. She puts her arms on her stomach and a 
good-natured smile spreads over her whole face. Yes, this is the end, 


she repeats again. . . . . „ 

It is a bit of a shock to me. And here was I supposing it to be a 
proper road going on further. No, sir, she says, and smiles so that 
the two tusks are visible at the very back of her mouth, if you had 
wanted to go on further, sir, then you should have turned off at the 
little fork, sir, a hundred miles back in the woods, there you should 
have turned to the left, sir. And then you should have gone to the 
right, sir, and then to the left, and then to the right, and then to the 
right again, and then to the left. I exclaim: Good heavens. She 
adds • That’s the proper way. But of course no one finds it. 

I- I feel this really is a shock. But she consoles me good-naturedly. 

It’s so lovely here, isn’t it, so it doesn’t matter. You can very wel 
stay the night here, sir, and then try to begin again early to-morrow 
morning; I’m sure we shall make you comfortable, sir, as well as 
we can manage. And we’ve got an attic where you sleep like a log 


right on into the day. 

I can’t help feeling touched by 
having been delayed in this way. 


her kindness, annoyed as I am at 
I stand turning it over in my mind; 

m | 
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then gratefully accept her invitation. It may really be a pleasant 
little experience to spend the night in such a charming and strange 
old mill in the middle of the woods, it will always be something to 
remember later on in life. And it really will be fine to have a bite of 
supper perhaps and then stretch out in a good bed. I am glad things 
have turned out as they have. 

She leads me through a dark passage into the dwelling house, and 
opens a door into a fine large room. She lights the candles, thick 
yellow candles that look to me as if they can never burn out; they 
spread a warm, cosy light over everything. She leaves me alone for a 
while, just getting something to eat, she says. There are clean 
curtains at all the windows, a freshly scrubbed floor, a big dazzling 
white cloth on the huge table. Everything is so wholesome and honest. 

I have to sit down and enjoy feeling so well, so satisfied with every¬ 
thing. I’m hungry too; it will be nice to have something to eat. 

She comes in with the food. First a great trough full of porridge 
and a cask of beer which she trundles in through the door with her 
foot. It is meal porridge with a thick layer of sugar and cinnamon 
on top and a huge lump of butter in the middle and running down to 
the edges. We sit down one on each side of the table stuffing away 
till we choke, and drinking beer. We finish up the whole troughful. 

I gasp with the effort. She wipes her mouth contentedly. 

Next she brings in an enormous dish of fried eels, floating in oil.- 
They’re so fat they quiver on the plate and slide away under your 
fork. We eat them with our fingers. The oil runs down our necks. 
They’re very good. She eats a vast amount. I eat a good deal too. 
It seems strange to me that I can eat so much, I don’t need much as 
a rule. It’s as if I’d never eaten fn all my life. I drink beer with it 
till I’m fit to burst. When we have finally cleaned up the dish she 
goes out and gets the next course. It’s the roast. It’s so large that 
I can’t see her as she brings it in, I feel I can't manage any more. 
But it is so deliciously browned that I have to try a little bit of this 

too. She gives me a staggering helping. She helps herself to twice 
as much. We eat. 

We eat in silence. We don’t say a word. I hear her chewing with 
the tusks at the back of her mouth, that is all. And I see her round 
eyes that haven’t any brows, they are clear and natural; mine feel 
misted over, stupefied. I feel more and more bemused with the food 
and the bepr. Most of all with the food, which lies so heavy in my 
stomach that I can’t stir. I am completely befuddled. And yet I 
help myself to more. Seeing her eat I can’t bear not to eat as well. 
I eat dully, listlessly, force down the food, bit by bit, large bits, At 
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last the steak has almost come to an end. She shifts the last piece on 
to her plate. 

When she has finished she gets up with a motherly smile and goes 
out into the kitchen again. I feel as if my body were a lump of lead. 
I lean my arms on the table and gaze dully round me. I raise myself 
and let out wind so that the' room gets as hot as a bake-oven. I am 
drunk. But everything seems lovely to me. I feel thoroughly happy. 
Everything is so simple and natural and so different from what I 
had thought. I sit and ponder on life, and understand a great deal 
that I’ve never understood before. It fits itself together for me, it is 
all so calm and secure and healthy. I feel about everything that it is as 


it is. I am happy. 

She comes in with a fresh dish. It is pork, the boiled rump of a 
pig, fat as butter. It sticks far out over the edge of the dish. I look 
at it calmly. I find nothing strange in the idea of eating a little more. 
It no longer puts me off. I understand the meaning of everything. 

We sit down to it. I don’t eat in the same way as before. I cat 
slowly, painstakingly. I eat in order to get satisfied The food gives 
me pleasure, a simple patural pleasure. I am completely sober. 

We don’t speak a word. I think she looks a good sort. A real 
little countrywoman, as they ought to be. And she knows now to 
look after vou. We eat. When there isn’t quite so much left I make 
sure of helping myself to the rest, it’s good to be eating. I sop up the 

fat with a bit of bread. . . 

Then for a sweet she brings in an almond cake, not so very large 

I think. She cuts it into twenty slices. We help ourselves and cat 
in silence. I turn over a great many things in my mind, it is very 
good, this cake, with the sweet almond; it’s satisfying too. 

When it is finished I get up from the table push the chair under^ 
bow to the woman and thank her. I thank her briefly but very 
courteously. It was both ample and good, I say. And^taking a ^ 

unsteady steps round the cosy room and ™bbing ’o and curl 
satisfied and contented, I add: and now it w,l be fine to.goand curl 
up for a bit. Why yes, she answers at once, that will be fine. And 

she throws me her motherly glance. thrmioh 

So she takes a candle and tells me to follow her. We go through 

a narrow pasige and up a poky staircase. I follow c 6*t behrnd 

the whole time. On the stairs I see her backside and the Vo • 

But I just see it, apart from that it doesn t bother me, I don t think 

it matters. We reach my bedroom. It is achecrfulpleasant room 

with light walls and three big windows looking out on to the river 

I can hear it roaring down below. Against one of the inner walls 
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stands a roomy bed with clean, freshly-laundered sheets. The 
woman puts down the candle on a chair beside the bed, its light 
flickers over the floor. I get a great feeling of comfort and well-being 
when I look round me. It will really be fine to have my sleep out 
thorpughly. Seeing how contented I am the woman smiles with such 
a good-natured grin that the two tusks again stick out at the very 
back of her mouth; between them there is nothing but empty gums, 
which stand agape like a fox trap. She’s admirable, I think. She 
arranges the bed a little, smooths it down with a tender hand; then 
she hugs her arms together under her breasts so that they lie there 
like lumps of dough in a great trough, and asks me if there’s anything 
else I want. No thanks, I reply a little confused. So she goes towards 
the door. There she turns round and asks me once again, a little 
more sharply, it seems to me, if I’m sure there’s nothing more I need. 
No, thanks, I say again, a little amused. At that she goes with a 
kindly good nighty 

Once she is outside the door I begin slowly to take off my clothes 
My body feels rather heavy and gorged. I take my time so as 
thoroughly to enjoy the prospect of going to bed. The candle 
flickers over the broad honest floor-boards as I go padding about. 
Then I creep down in between the sheets. 

They are lovely and warm. Everything is lovely and warm When 

I stretch out my legs they rub lightly against my knees, just pleasantly 

rough. It’s lovely. I rest my hands on my stomach and gaze up at the 

ceihng Everything is whitewashed and neat. Walls and ceiling. 

The tallow candle spreads its warm light over the room. White 

clean curtains at the window. And the river drones and roars down 
below, it s all very pleasant. 

* ! }. e a ? d P° nder over life, how pleasant it is. I drowse off further 
and further and understand it all. I think of the woman. I can Z 

m W t h ?i eSOme ’ S ° Simple artd str aightforward. People ought 

m° my^^ *od L 

beeinn^ 11 thr ° Ugh ™ y body * il « ets better and better. There°is neither 
beginning nor end to anything. My head swims a little f! 

shght* t,p s y with well-being, it's lovely. I dozToV Then s££? 

«ni!I 8 / terWar . S ’ many years afte rwards, so it seems I feel as if 
apparently 00 She has nothTonn'ow'— 

.he same as before. You 
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says rather firmly; and she sits on it, it sizzles. Yes, I say, of course. 
Then she creeps into the bed. 

It seems just right to me. I am happy. I put my arms round her 
neck. With that she begins to open out to me. We talk about life. 
We feel the same about everything. She talks a lot about food; I 
do too. I tell her how much I admired her full figure from the very 
first. She lays the loaves against me. Then many years pass. 

I feel very drowsy and happy. I wonder for a moment how my 
horse can be getting on. He has eaten himself to death, she says, 
that was a long while ago. Oh, really, I say. I think about life a great 
deal. I think how great and lovely it is. I love her a great deal, there 
is neither beginning nor end. And the miller ? I wonder. He is 
greasing the wheel, she says. Oh, yes, I say. Then many years pass. 

At last I wake, there is something droning a long way off. I sit up 
in the darkness, rub my eyes. I see nothing. But I hear something 
roaring and roaring, heavy and monotonous, ft is the river. I lie 
down. It is the river. The woman snores. I hear everything. I am 
clear-headed and sober. She lies with her back against me; it is 
warm. It roars and roars stronger and stronger, more and more 
violent, beyond all measure. It is all so tremendous it makes me 

“tsUrtTp 1 Trush mthewindow. I throw it open. The roar 
bursts in upon me, furious, shattering, it seizes hold of me. I flntg 

•wsa es, 7z rsTAiK.r’A. * 

3«f wtartsua 

I give up my soul in ecstasy. 


t- i 


’'Hu.S C ^A^agerkvist 


, ^ the lift that went down to hell j 

Some 

down close together on the padded seat and the hU** wine , 
down. The little lady pursed her half-open lips, damp wiui 
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and they kissed. They had supped on the terrace under the stars 

and now they were going out to enjoy themselves. 

“ Darling, how wonderful it was. It was so romantic to be up 

«there with you as though we were among the stars.—Then one can 

understand what love is. You do really, truly, love me, don’t you *> ” 

—He answered with a long kiss, and the lift went on down. 

So splendid that you came; I should have gone quite crazy if 
you naan t. 

Yes, but you can’t imagine how impossible he was. When I 
began to get ready he asked me where I was going, so I told him I 
was going wherever I wanted to, and he wasn’t going to treat me 
* k a prisoner. Then he sat and just stared at me the whole time I 

Whlt h H a r gmg ' 1 fi ut ° n th,s new ^igc. Do you think it suits me? 

What do you really like me in best? Pink, perhaps? ” 

. . Everj ; th,n S suits you, darling, but I have never seen you so 

ldJsed ^iMon^i'l a With a plea ? C ? smile shc °P ened her They 
r k 1 ng time * and the ,ift went on down. 

it Vh h a e t Q -/- Wa * S -.i? dy and 8oing out he took m y hand and crushed 
t so that it is still hurting, and didn’t say a word. You don’t know 

> a h °; 0 ^ o »u S .e‘ W „l l ' 800d ' bye ’ then -: 1 said - H «’ " answer 

stand it. ° ,S S ° unreasona bie, so impossible. I can't 

V “ Poor little one.” . r 

‘ mAC , A c s if ! X Wouldn’t go out and amuse myself a little» But he is the 

Esr-’asw ca a as »a 

“ What a time you’ve had of it ” 

1 havc 

the ^ wem'o„ dow° n hnSOn - PU “ ing his arms around her. And 

embrace,'‘‘‘how wonderful'tt^be^D after the 

stars and dream. I’ll neve! forget?? V™? WU * h y ° U : to ,ook at the 
is so impossible. He is alwavs so SC€ In su ^ h Ar *hur 

a streak of poetry in his whole make^H^ 1 ^ 801, He hasn,t 
, || It is unbearable, dear." Up * He doesn 1 under stand it.” 

“ but 1 "why should wetWnkof°udi thhr^ nE ‘ y ? iv j nf! him hcr hand - 

to enjoy ourselves ? You do really Aren’t we going out 
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lift went on down. He bent over her and caressed her, she blushed. 

“ Shall we love one another to-night as never before?—You?—” he 
whispered. She drew him to her and snuggled closer with shut eyes; 
and the lift went down and down. . 

At last Johnson straightened himself, his face flushed. “ But 
what’s the matter with the lift? ” he burst out. “ Why doesn’t it 
stop? We’ve been sitting here'and talking quite a long time, haven’t 
we?” 

“ Yes, dear, certainly. Time does go so quickly.” 

“ Yes, but good Heavens, we’ve been here an age. What does it 
mean? ” 

He peered through the grille, outside was just blackness, and the 
lift went on steadily further and further down. 

44 But Good Lord! What is the meaning of it? It’s like going down 
a bottomless hole, and we seem to have been going on for ever.” 

They tried looking down. It was pitch dark. They were going 
down and down into the darkness. • t 

44 This is going to Hell,” said Johnson. ' . | 

44 OJi dear,” moaned the little lady, holding tight to his arm. 44 I’m 
so worried, you must press the Stop button.” J 

Johnson pressed it with all his might—no effect, the lift continued 

on its way, down, down, down. 

44 It’s terrible,” she cried; 44 what can we do? 

44 Yes, what the devil can one do? ” said Johnson. It s crazy. / , 
The little lady, thoroughly alarmed, burst into tears. 

44 No, no, darling, don’t cry. We must keep calm, there s really 
nothing to be done about it. Sit down, so. Now we are comfy and 
close together, and we’ll see what happens. It must stop some time. 

They sat and waited. . • 

14 And to think that something should happen just when we were 

going out to enjoy ourselves.” 

44 Yes, it’s damn silly.” 

You really do love me, don’t you.” 

Dear little darling,” said Johnson, cuddling her close to him 

and the lift went on down. . . ... 

At last it stopped suddenly. All around it was so bright that it 

hurt the eyes. They were in Hell. The Devil pushed the door open 

P °-Good evening,” he said, with a deep bow. He was elegant, 
dressed in a frock coat which seemed to hang on the nape of his h ry 
neck as though on a rusty nail. Johnson and the lady tumbled o 

dizzily. 


*4 
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“ Good Lord, where are we ? ” they exclaimed with alarm before 
the gruesome apparition. The devil, a little put out, enlightened 
them. 

* “ But it is not as bad as it seems,” he hastened to add. “ I hope 

you will have a very pleasant time here. Only for the night, I 
presume?” 

“ Yes, yes, certainly,” agreed Johnson hastily, “ only for the night. 

We have no intention of staying longer.” The little lady hung 

trembling on his arm. The fire-light was so dazzling and yellowish 

green that they could hardly see. There was a decided smell of 

something burning. When they were a little used to it they noticed 

they were standing in a sort of market-place surrounded by houses 

their glowing doorways conspicuous in the darkness. The windows 

were shuttered but one could see the bright fire-light through the 
chinks. 


asked the 


“ You are the couple who love one another, I believe *> 

Devil. 

" 2* s p/nuch,” said the lady, and gave Johnson a loving look. 
Then it s this way. Would you please follow me? ” They went 

t a ew st ® ps mto a dark side street off the market-place. Over a dirty 
greasy doorway an old cracked lantern was hanging. “ If you 
please, here it is.” He opened the door and stood back discreetly. 

They went in. A new, fat, ingratiating she-devil with large breasts 
and violet powder caked about her bearded mouth, received them 

hl^H heaVi y ’ ct e ! m i lcd and gazed at them knowingly with her 
kmd, beady eyes. She had wound wisps of hair round the horns on 

her forehead and tied them with narrow blue ribbon bows. 

numl^r* JO kt nSO i n an ?„ the llttIe lady ’ isn>t it? Would you go to 
thT^ri, ^ ’ P CaSe ? She 8 av e them a large key. They went up 

two^aL gr ?fwJ ta,rCa i!i 11 Was sli PP ery and they had to go up 
taw,* 11 a , midd Ie-sized, musty room. In the middle was a 

a sol !f d . cloth ; hy the wall was a bed with sheets which 
m'SESSSST THCy th ° U8ht '' - n ‘ ce * ^They took off 

as a wa a k c 0 r n hnfh?, Uietl f y thrOU8h thc other doOT - He was dressed 

brightly in 'the gloom Hewalked sT* H* Wh j? Sh ‘ rt fr ° nt shone 
(mechanical trance-like movement u?fr y ' "° Sound ' with 

his eyes stared straight in front of had a Stony look > and 

a bullet wound in his temple ,?* WaS death,y paIe * with 

They took no notice of him, bu, as he was going out Johnson 
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said, “ We want some wine, bring half a bottle of Madeira.” The 
man bowed and disappeared. 

Johnson removed his coat and waistcoat. The little lady said: 

44 Don’t—he’s coming back.” - r * 

44 Oh, in a place like this it doesn’t matter. Take off your clothes, 
dear.” She took off her frock, pulled up her knickers coquettishly 
and sat on his knee. It was lovely. 

44 Think,” she whispered, 44 to be sitting here together, you and I, 
alone, and such a strange romantic place. So poetical, I’ll never- 
forget it. . . 

44 You sweet thing,” said Johnson and kissed her lingeringly. 

The man came in again silently. Mechanically he put the glasses 
on the table and poured out the wine. The lamplight shone on his 
face. There was nothing unusual about him except that he was ^ 
deathly pale and had a wound in his temple. The little lady jumped 
up and cried. 

44 Is it you, Arthur, is it you! Oh God, he is dead! He has shot 

himself.” * . 

The man stood immovable, looking straight in front of him. 
His face showed no suffering. It was stern and serious. 

44 But Arthur, what have you done? What have you done? How 
could vou? If I had imagined anything like this, you know perfectly 
well that I should have stayed at home. But you never told me 
anything. You didn’t say a word. How could I know it when you 

didn’t say anything. O God! . . .” 

She trembled all over. The man looked at her as if at a stranger, 
his icy piercing grey eyes seemed to look through everything. His 
yellowish white face shone in the lamplight. No blood came from 
the wound. It was only a hole. 

44 This is terrible, dreadful. I won’t stay here, let’s go away at once. 


I can't stand it! ”. , . A r „ . . , 

She grabbed her dress, hat and coat and rushed out, followed by 
Johnson. They slipped on the stairs, and the little lady sat down 
among spittle and cigarette ash. Downstairs was the old she-devil, 

smiling kindly and nodding with her horns 

Out in the street they became a little calmer, the little lady put 
on her clothes, tidied herself and powdered her nose. Johnson put 
his arm around her protectingly, and kissed away the tears which 
were about to fall. He was so kind. They went up to the market¬ 
place The head Devil was strolling about there; they met him again. 

44 Oh, finished already?” he said. 44 Hope you have enjoyed 
yourselves! ” 
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“ But it was terrible,” replied the little lady. 

“ Don’t say that, one can really not consider it terrible. You 
should have been here in former times, then things were different. 
Nowadays Hell is really, nothing to complain about. We have 
arranged everything so that it should appear quite natural. On the 
contrary one should enjoy one’s self thoroughly here.” 

“ Yes,” remarked Johnson. “ One can say that conditions are 
much more humane, that’s true.” 

41 Certainly,” said the Devil. “ We have modernized things here, 
changed them altogether. Naturally we must follow the trend of 
general developments. Nowadays we only have soul torture.” 

44 Thank God for that,” said the little lady. 

The Devil conducted them politely to the lift. 

44 Good evening,” he said bowing 44 Welcome again.” He shut 
them in. They went up. 

44 Oh, I’m glad that’s over,” they agreed, relieved, sitting close 
together on the seat. 

44 Without you I could never have gone through jt,” she whispered. 
He held her close and kissed her. 


‘‘Think! How could he do anything like that? But he has such 

strange ideas. He had never accepted things simply and naturally 
as they really are. It’s always a matter of life and death with him ” 
“ That is stupid,” said Johnson. 

44 He might have said something, and then I would have stayed 

at home. We could easily have gone out another evening instead.” 

ti Yes* of course,” said Johnson. 44 Of course we could.” 

44 But, darling, what’s the use of thinking about that now? ” she 

whispered, putting her arms around his neck. 44 Now it’s all over ” 

, lltl ' e sweetheart. Now it’s over." He put his arms around 

her tight and the lift went up. 


ELIN WAGNER 

ONE *HAND ONLY 

Who was asking for me, did you say? ” 

The * Miss ~~ Pet . e P on > Svenson, something like that.” 

his raderl • tt? ys *** SUch v,s,tors * he was always ready to oblige 
V^eTshe ^ 1 - 8 r* GVen ? he were in the m ^dle of a word. 

hand H P ^ e ln h t 80t up from his des * and stretched out his 
hand. He was sure she was wondering if he would or not, for he 
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knew that there are many in this country who do not regard a 
handshake from a member of the upper classes as a matter of course. 

The young girl flushed. 

“ I can’t shake hands,” she said. . r : 

“ Can’t you? ” he remarked, withdrawing his hand, “ what have 
I done then? ” 

‘‘ It isn’t because of what you have done, but I 

have 

no 

hand." 

He then stepped hastily round the desk, came up to her and took 
her by the shoulders instead. 

Oh, is it you ? And I didn’t immediately ... Sit down.” He 
pushed her down into the chai»by the desk. “ Now tell me why you 
have come. Can I do anything more for you? ” 

At the word “ more ” a fleeting little smile crept about her lips, 
which were drawn in a bitter line. 

He saw it, but scarcely noted it before it was replaced by a humble, 
beseeching look. 

“ Anything more? Yes, sir, you certainly can if you will. And I 
hope you will,” she added in a hopeless tone. 

He was ready to grant her anything, immediately, in order to 
escape from seeing her. This young woman came there maimed, 
straight from experiencing acute physical suffering, carrying the 
atmosphere of it still with her. It irritated his nerves. He had written 
about her, because thus he could wring the hearts of others, not his 
own. 

But he did not want her in his presence. 

“ Why do you hesitate? ” he asked. “ Didn’t you understand, 
when you read my article, that you have a friend in me? ” 

Somewhat to his surprise she replied i “ They say you never 
contradict anything.” 

“ True,” he replied, smiling, because he supposed she did not quite 
understand what it signified. “ But that is because one only needs 
to contradict when one has published something which is not true. 
You surely don’t want me to take back what I wrote about you 

yesterday?” 

“ Yes, that’s just it.” At last she had managed to get it out. 

“ oh! ” he exclaimed, much surprised. “ Did you never lose your 

right hand then? ” . 

She pulled her bandaged arm out of her muff, rested it on the aesK, 

and continued: 
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“ But it didn’t happen the way you wrote, and so . . 

A woman who neither begins nor ends a sentence, he thought to 
himself irritably, but then he saw that she was crying. 

“ Well, how was it then? ” he asked in a more friendly tone than 
he had intended. 

She now handed him with her left hand an envelope, which she 
had been holding in readiness the whole time. The address was 
smudged with tears. 

' “ All the same I understand that it is intended for me," he 

remarked genially. Inside was a typewritten letter. 

Your article, which appeared in your issue of yesterday's date, 
concerning the accident which occurred in the Svea workshops two 
months ago is based on a misunderstanding." 

He suddenly looked up at the girl, who sat witfi bowed head, 
inevitably his eyes wandered to the soft little curls which peeped out 
below her hat, at the nape of her neck, a rarity in these shingling days. 

Further: “ How this misunderstanding could have arisen / (who? 
oh! the foreman) do not know, but I feel sure that you will correct it. 
It is true that Miss Signe Karlson was seriously injured when testing a 
new cutting machine. But the occurrence was a pure accident. The 
electric light suddenly failed while the machine mw in motion, and Miss 
Karlson who was nervous because the machine was new to her, placed 
her hand too dose to the blade. The accident was in no way connected 
with the presence of the manager as he arrived only after it had 
occurred. I was the only person present. 

“ The management has continued Miss Karlson's wages beyond the 
legally prescribed period and is at present paying for her residence at an 
institution for the disabled. In due course the management is prepared 

me f Wagewhichshcrecei ^' d ^«^lb'competent 
orker. As she has therefore no reason to make complaint against the 

management etther in a court of ,a W or in the Pressure is no couse 

for suspicion in the fact that the matter was not earlier made public as 

.ZTcf lr: ir ar " c,e - mss ***» * 

Zi,7 7 u f rep ° r c °ncerning the manager's unseemly 
ytr arltf “ ^ ■*" circle through 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Carl Anderson, 

Foreman. 

The«litor refolded the letter, placing it under a paper-weight on his 
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The manager composed this himself, he thought, and wondered 
why his old adversary was so polite. Why doesn’f he take the 
opportunity to proceed against me? If it was base calumny that he 
was the cause of the accident by kissing the girl on the nape of the r 
neck while she was at the machine, I ought to be sent to jail, for I 
have been perilously near to libel. 

“ Miss Karlson! ” he said suddenly, in a loud voice. She jumped 
just as he expected that she would. As she probably had done the 
day of the accident also. .... 

“ Why did the foreman write this instead of you? ” 

“ Well, I was engaged to him. . . .” 

“ Oh, and now he has broken it off, after the accident? ” 

“ That depends; if you put this in the paper, everything will be all 
right.” 

“ Is that so? He makes it a condition of remaining engaged, does 
he? Not very nice of him. I shouldn’t bother any more about him, • 
if I were you.” 

“ Well, you can’t exactly expect him to marry a one-handed girl 
who has nothing at all,” she defended him. 

He thought quickly. She is to be re-employed at full wages 
according to that letter, but it seems that if I don’t publish it the ’ 
management won’t keep their promise. Even they make conditions, 
before they will show common humanity. They force the foreman JL 
to put forward another version of the story, threatening to leave his 
fiancee penniless, and then he sends her here to fill me up with a pack 
of lies, with the threat of breaking erff the engagement. 

“ I understand,” he said after a minute’s silence. 

She didn’t like his saying that. Understand was just what he was 
not to do. 

“ Oh, sir, will you be so kind as to put it in—in a good place,” 
she added hesitatingly. Then she got up, but he forced her down 
into the chair again. 

“ If I put this in I must add something; I must inform the public 
that I got all my information from the Secretary of the Textile 
Workers’ Union, your own brother. Miss Karlson. I did not 
mention the fact before by his request, as he is also employed by 
Svea, but now it will be necessary. I don’t think this contradiction 
will make the Karlson family very happy.” » t 

“ No, you can’t do that! ” gasped the girl. 

“ Do you expect me to act as though I had invented the whole 
story? That is utterly impossible! ” -S-J 

“ Oh, but, sir, you are so powerful, you can do what you 
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like, you aren’t employed by anyone, so what would that 
matter?” 

He shook his head. “ Never in this world! ” 

“ But, sir, you wrote that every human heart must bleed for Signe 
Karlson! ” 

“ Yes, bleed,” he answered. “ Well, which is it to be? ” 

The girl did not reply, she merely fled towards the door. 

He managed to catch her, however, and on, the strength of his 
superhuman knowledge he remarked, “ No, you can’t run to your 
sweetheart now, this has to be settled first.” 

Her shoulder trembled under his hand, like a little bird. 

“ I haven’t got anything more to settle.” 

“ Yes, you can speak the truth.” 

“ Yes, but . . .” 

So there she sat in the chair again, under a steady flow of questions. 
He knew the power of the well-chosen question, as most people are 
the helpless victims of their incapacity to defend themselves, they 
cannot lie quickly and well. 

It was as he had suspected, the brother’s story was the true one. 

“ You admit then that the foreman insisted on your bringing this 
to me, because the Management had made its publication a condition 
of their fulfilling their promises? ” 

This question was either too complicated for the girl, or she may 
have understood how dangerous it was to answer. She eyed the 
editor with mute appeal in her frightened eyes. He patted her 
reassuringly. He did not need to trouble her any longer, he knew 
enough already. 

What a story! This was much worse than the accident itself. If 
a man as an individual causes an accident by kissing a girl’s neck, 
it is a reprehensible act, but cannot be used as a complaint against 
Capitalism, but this threat of taking back their promises of re¬ 
employment if she did not put the responsibility of the accident on 
her own nervousness, there, he thought jubilantly, we Have an 
example of the power, the ruthlessness, the folly of money. But so 
far and no further, Mr. Manager! 

Where do you live? ” he asked, hot with eagerness. 

Suddenly she did not dare to answer. She felt desperate over the 
outcome of her visit. 


“ What are you going to do? ” she asked. “ 
have a little pity for me ? ” 

He evidently had none. 

“ Well then, where does your brother live? ” 


Oh, sir! 


v 


Won’t you 


•*r 
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“ Why? ” 

“ Wc are going to him to discuss this matter.” 

“ But, but what are you going to do ? ” 

“ Move heaven and earth, of course. We will declare war on the , 
manager. We will make him pay for his foolishness.” 

“ Yes, but it is just because he is going to pay that it has to go in 
the paper! ” 

Ha, now that came out also. J 

“ There are other ways. We can force him. If you were to bring 
an action against him he would lose.” 

“ Should I, but I couldn’t, never, oh no! ” 

Now I’ve struck another crazy man, she thought, but in a different ' 
way. 

He whistled as he put on his overcoat, and his voice rang joyfully . 
when he told the exchange that he intended to go out. She looked 
at him with helpless hate. What is the matter with him? Is it such 
a joy to ruin a girl with only one hand? As she thought that, the 
absent fingers seemed to twitch. 

What are men up to? she wondered. All of them say they want 
to help me. The manager bubbled over with promises and nobody 
could be nobler than Anderson was to begin with. And my brother, 
too. And what that man wrote about bleeding for Signe Karlson! 

And now they are ail bursting to get at each other, and think of 
nothing but the chance of a fight. But what about me, they don’t N 
care. And after all, it’s me who has lost a hand. 

Then up came the editor, took her arm, and announced: “ This 
is going to be a big affair. There will be articles, meetings, where 
you will be present. All the workers of the city will be called to your 
support.” 

“ But I don’t want that, not one bit! ” she objected. 

It was just as though she had got into a machine again, and it was 
going to tear to pieces what was left of her. 

“ Yek, of course you do,” he told her. 

“ No.” 

“ But you want to be helped, don’t you? ” 

“ Yes, but not like that, not that way! ” 

“ You must let yourself be helped in whatever way your brother 
and I decide. Oh, I have forgotten the letter! No, you are not going i_ 
to wait for me, you might run away, you will have to come back with 
me to the office.” He kept hold of her arm. 

“ Give me back that letter,” she said, reaching out her handless 

a™. AC.C-K0X.I62Z 
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“ Oh, no, my dear-child! Come now, we will take a taxi. Where 
does your brother live? ” , 

“ I don’t want to!” 

“ You must. Calm yourself. This first feeling of alarm will soon 
< pass over. We will teach you courage. You will know how it feels 
to have a whole class behind you. Rely on me! ” 

“ But Anderson, what will he say? ” 

“ It will be best for you never to see him again. He is a traitor, 
but he’ll get what he deserves. Now don’t cry, you can hav <2 another 
sweetheart.” 

“ oh » that too! ” She pulled her arm free and.started to run away, 
but in vain. In the next moment she was in a taxi. 

“ Now then,” said the editor, “ what is the address? Quick! ” 

Thanks to this affair he won a seat at the next local election, but 
Signe Karlson was spoiled for life. 


NORWEGIAN 

JACOB BREDA BULL 

COFFEE-KARI 

The king’s highway up the valley of the Rena, as it passes the lower 
por ion of western Li, follows the floor of the valley through tall 

fmm ^ f ° re f S ’r de ^f and romamic ' A wild, fresh odour rises 
from the carpet of needles and moss. Now and then grouse whir up 

from the roadside; fishes ripple the black, still surface of the river P 

Straight across the valley the eastern slopes lie bare, from the lone 

tenant farm at the river’s edge to the mountain heights above 

Great greyish-brown dunes lie tumbled along the slope as if giants 

Nn P t aSt f 8eS had , pIou 8 h ed the mountain-sides with gigantic ploughs 
Not a tree : only an expanse of charred stumps Here and the r ; 

IgSSlil 

luxuriant as the weriem* The? 0 easter fJ slopes were as rich and 
broke the sU?n«~paS bX ? r ° ud • b -d-notes 

dens in the rocky clefts. Then came the Sb“ene^l"he“ 
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fire—and in twenty-four hours the entire slope was laid waste for a 
hundred years to come. And as the fire raged most malignantly, a 
bent old woman stood near the tenant farm down by the river, 
gazing up the slope, laughing and spitting, while her swarthy eyes 
sparkled, and her fingers, like the claw of a bird of prey, gripped 
the rags that hung about her shrunken hips. 

It was Lorens-Kari, Coffee-Kari, as they called her after that day. 
She it was who had started the fire. 

• • • • • 

Lorens-Kari had Gypsy blood in her veins, and had got her prefix 
from a lame tailor called Whinny-Lorens. Lorens lived alone in the 
far southern part of Ostlien, on a little plot that went by the name 
of Blsendvasstroen. 

He was the parish fiddler, and well liked by every one; wherever 
he appeared, life and gaiety came in his train, though he was by 
nature rather given to melancholy. 

One snowy winter night, when Whinny-Lorens came home from a 
Christmas party in the western part of the parish, he discovered 
a freezing, black-eyed girl huddled in his doorway. • . 

“ Who are you ? ” he asked. 

“ A Gypsy, God help me,” answered a youthful voice that 
sounded pitifully old. 

‘‘Gypsies must stick together,” said Lorens, laughing in his 
peculiar way. He took the girl into the house, and there she stayed. 

But from the very moment Lorens-Kari was domiciled in the- 
parish, people lost their liking for Whinny-Lorens. Whenever he 
showed himself at a dance, he had the girl with him; and fighting 
and bad blood dogged her steps. Besides, people said that Lorens 
never could draw real music from his fiddle unless Kari was on the 
floor; but if he only could seeher swarthy eyes and her mysterious 
soft smile, sparks flew from his fiddle, and the dancing ran fiery riot 
beneath the beamed ceilings. 

So matters went on until Lorens-Kari reached the age of twenty. 

About that time the priest one fine day called Lorens into his 

study and talked to him at some length. 

44 You are too much of a man to be consorting with a girl like 
her,” he said at last, standing at the open door as Lorens was about 
to leave the house. 

“ There are plenty of people that wouldn’t mind keeping company 

with her,” Lorens answered rudely. . 

“ That’s true, unfortunately,” said the priest, turning on his neei 

and shutting the door. 
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Lorens stood staring at the closed door. Then he turned and 
walked away. 

At evening when he came home, Kari was sitting by the hearth, 
sewing. Supper was waiting for him, but he did not sit down. He 
remained standing by the fireplace, staring fixedly at her. 

“ You’ll not be going to any more dances,” he said suddenly. 

She looked up in surprise. “ Not going any more! ” 

“ I’ll not have it,” he said sharply; “ and there arc others that 
won’t, too.” 

For a while she sat looking into space, as if living it all over again, 

hour by hour. “ You want me to leave you,” she said in a low 
voice. 

He answered not a word. Then she rose slowly and, without 
looking at him, turned and climbed the steps to the loft. He re¬ 
mained behind, debating with himself. He heard her footsteps above 
him. He heard a pair of shoes drop to the floor. Once more he 
heard her walking. There was a short silence while she tied her 
clothing into a bundle; then she came down with the bundle in her 
left hand, a black kerchief around her head. She walked directly 

toward 5 him. “Thanks so much for-” she left the sentence 

unfinished and held out her hand. He did not take it. Then she 
looked at him. His face was pale. 

“ Are you sick? ” she asked abruptly. 

“ I suppose I soon shall be,” he answered, leaning against the . 


some 6 time, ^ookin^fixed 1 !^ a't nmhing St °° d ^ b ° WCd **** f ° r 

my p,a “-” she sp ° ke «■“**» 

kepX'fro’mt^g^ Strai " ed VOi “- aS he sdzed the bundle and 

hCr h ° Id ° D lt a long time ’ and fastened her black, 
At renSh q ,hf ,0 r inS /u eS ? n hlS face> He smiled and P u Hed harder. 

iof 6took the bund,e >" a ** 
q h ^ ou "J USt understand that this won’t do, at all,” he said softlv 
" We m ,Uus n t ° hTvc°r C ’ bU ^ ° nly S, °° d st -' n S .n.o ,h?fir 0ft ' y ' 

stroki^ her’hair meanwt^e‘ ^” he C °“‘™ d - ■»* 

immb^bXbefore 6 “ ChangC theD ” she answ ”ed; landing 
That same autumn Whinny-Lorens married Kari; 
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During the years that followed, strange things kept happening 
in the parish. People were always quarrelling, misfortunes pursued 
the cattle, and mysterious nocturnal visitations disturbed the 
neighbouring farmsteads. At Helge’s they found the bull one f 
morning with his horns sawed off. The sheriff’s horse had to be 
dragged hamstrung out of the Homsett Morass; and under the bam 
at Utistu inhuman laughter filled the night hours during an entire 
summer. For all this Lorens-Kari got the blame, and hatred of her. 
rose to such a pitch that the whole parish shunned her. Lorens had 
very little to say for himself; but he grew thinner and smaller, and 
his light blue, soft eyes took on an unnatural largeness in his 
wizened face. 

Blcendvasstroen long remained unvisited; but gradually people 
began to gather there on Sunday evenings. The parish vagabonds 
and the poor girls that lived on the scattered tenant farms came, 
singly or in groups; Lorens sat half drunk by the well grinding at 
his fiddle, and the dancing went on, with shrieks and commotion, 
far into the night. In the midst of tfcp confusion Lorens-Kari passed 
to and fro, quick of movement, sharp of eye, leading a little, fair¬ 
haired girl with swarthy eyes, wherever she went. 

One day the sheriff appeared at Blarndvasstroen. The little girl 
was standing on the stone step before the door; a black cat with 
white paws sat on the refuse-heap eating fish-bones. From the door, 
which stood ajar, came wreaths of smoke. 

44 Is your father at home ?” asked the sheriff- 

“ Ye-es! ” answered a piping voice. 

The cat shook her head, stepped gingerly over the damp refuse, 
slunk along to the well, looked back at the sheriff, and disappeared 

from sight. 

“ Where is he?” 


“ He’s lying down.” 

She looked at the stranger, her eyes big with surprise. 


The sheriff 


St< On C thc n bed C in the middle of the room lay Whinny-Lorens On the 
window-sill lay a sewing-basket and a ball of yarn; at the> other side; 
a worn deck of cards, yellow with age. Lorens-Kari stood by the 
hearth drying some wooden dishes with an old grey linen cloth. A 
dusty shaft of sunshine fell athwart the table. The place reeked with ^ 
the mingled odours of poverty and coffee. From the bench came 
now and again a whiff of wax and new cloth, from a half-finished. 
coat. The coat must have been recently pressed, for there was a 
suggestipn of damp, burned wool in the close air of the room. 
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l “ I wonder if I might talk with you a bit,” said the sheriff, looking 
J about the room. 

Lorens rose and sat on the edge of the bed, his large, tired eyes 
fixed on his wife, who had turned and was gazing sharply at the 
* sheriff. 

i ‘‘That’s all right, you may listen if you want to,” added the 
sheriff. “ I’ve just one word to say—this dancing business has got 
to stop.” 

Kari stood with both hands at her hips. 

“ Hm!—Everything has to stop for poor people,” she broke out 
i bitterly. 

The sheriff looked at her with anger in his eyes, and said, 
“ Trouble always follows in your footsteps, Kari.” 

“ I’m not the only one,” Kari answered sharply, and turned her 
back on him. ‘‘ Anyway, the sheriff makes his living from trouble,” 
she added, looking at him over her shoulder. 

“ That will be enough from you,” Lorens interrupted, hobbling 
out onto the floor. Then he surveyed the sheriff, up and down. 
“ Are you going to drive me out of the parish? ” he asked loudly. 

The sheriff stood coolly looking him in the eye. “ Perhaps it 
»• would be best for you and all concerned if you did go now, Lorens,” 
he said. ' 


Lorens gazed at him in silence for a while. “ No! There’s no use 
bringing up anything like that, you see,” he turned suddenly and 
limped towards the bed, turned around again, looked long at the 
sheriff, and added, “ I was born here—and I’ll die here.” Then he 
sat down on the bed. 

‘‘Suit yourself; you heard what I said,” the sheriff answered, 
and was about to depart. 

Kari instantly stepped in his way, her sombre eyes moist and 

flaming. If it wasn’t for this little girl. I’d turn my back on you and 

the who e parish—and you, too,” she added, rushing over to the bed 

and shaking her fist in her husband’s face. He brushed her arm 

aside without any show of emotion. She turned on her heel, dashed 

out of the door in a blind fury, across the yard, across the paddock 
—and into the woods. 

hrJJf Sl S ri V i 5 not ™? ve - For. some time not a sound was to be 
somehow.” m * ^ “ Y ° U the thmg has to 

anyotoS.’* ^ ^ 1 a$ WeH quit now as 

Th ? S , h *5 took his de Parture. For a long time the tiny room was 

u (403) 
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quiet. Lorens sat with pale face, staring into a void. Now and again 
he cast his eyes toward the woods where Kari had disappeared, 
and then scrutinized the palms of his hands. The door opened 
slowly. His little girl sidled in. 

“ Little Ingrid,” he said tenderly. ■ ' 

“ Ye-es,” she answered in a voice like the mewing of a cat. 

“ Come here.” 

She hurried towards him. 

“ Little Ingrid.” He took her cold hand. She stood close beside 
the bed, embarrassed. He stroked her thin little shoulders. “ Little 
Ingrid.” Then he burst into tears, threw himself down on the bed, 
and turned his face to the wall. The little girl, at a loss, stood her 
ground for a moment or two, with downcast eyes. 'Then she turned, 
afraid, and ran out. 

The next day Lorens had disappeared. When Kari returned she 
found the little girl lying asleep across the bed with furrows of tears 
down her cheeks. Her father was gone, and had taken his fiddle with 
him. Three days Kari hunted for him, in the forest, in lonely, 
outlying barns, along the banks of the river up and down stream, 
but found no trace of him. On the eighth day the cowherd at Helge’s 
came home from East Mountain and told that he had heard the • 
most mournful sounds of a fiddle from the morass near Mistern. 
There must be underground folk there! When the sheriff got wind 
of it, he dispatched searchers to the spot. And there they found him, 
in the dense underbrush along the river, dead. He lay with his face 
down and his lame foot drawn up under him, as if he had felt cold. 

The old cracked fiddle lay by his side. 

The day after Whinny-Lorens had been carried off to the valley, 
no smoke rose from the chimney of Blasndvasstroen. Kari and her 
little girl had left the parish; and nothing more was heard of them 
for many a year. 

• % 

Thirty years passed by. During all that time Blsndvasstroen stood 
deserted and decrepit in the forest solitudes.' Fishermen and 
berry-pickers; who from time to time ventured to peer through the 
darkened panes, saw no change. The same kettle stood on the 
hearthstone; the cup remained untouched on the table; the sewing- 
basket and the drab deck of cards still lay in the window; and on 
the bed they could just discern the worn fur robe. But no one saw 
that under the bed lay a desiccated skeleton and some patches or 
fur, the remains of an old black cat with white paws. 

The story of Lorens and Kari had assumed legendary form in 
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the parish, and the boys and girls would stand staring open-mouthed 
at the sheriff when of a winter evening he recounted the history of 
Lorens-Kari. “ I should never have bought timber land in Ostlien 
if she had stayed in the parish,” he was accustomed to close his 
yam, as he lit his meerschaum pipe, which had grown cold while he 
was occupied with his narrative. 

• • • • • 


On a summer morning in September the sheriff drove out to 
inspect the road that ran south through the valley. It .was early; 
hoar frost covered the ground; the road was frozen just enough to 
sink a little beneath the wheels. Down at Kvarsevjen, where fresh 
water herring were commonly to be caught in the autumn, he met 
Sjulusper, who came hobbling along carrying his catch. 

“ How’s the fishing? ” asked the sheriff, stopping his horse. 

“ The fishing would be all right if people would only leave the 
tackle alone,” was the answer. 

“ Gypsies, eh! ” the sheriff ventured. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder! ” answered Sjulusper. 

‘‘ Well, so long! ” The sheriff set his horse in motion. 

“ So long! ” Sjulusper limped away. 

The sheriff drove on. The morning chill was like a refreshing 
bath to him. Now and then he turned his eyes towards Ostlien, 
where his. timber grew dense and green. He inspected closely the 
gravelled approaches to bridges, noticed here and there a leaning 
fence-post, and, before he knew it, he felt the chill darkness of the 
forest as he drew near the curve at Homsett, where the pine trees 
rose cool and tall, like the pillars in a church. 

The sheriff wrapped his cloak about him and drove on; it was 

getting colder. As he passed through the thickest part of the forest 

he met an old woman dragging a low four-wheeled cart. It must 

* *' ! He st °PP ed his horse. The old woman also stopped to 

return his gaze. 

‘‘ Good morning! ” He scrutinized her closely. 
n*;*r G ?° d ra ° rain S !, \she responded, in an insinuating tone. A 

“ Wh^ a H hy 6ye u “ into his own * and made him shudder. 

Where do you hail from? ” he asked. 

t ii? e woma l n str aightened up, and seemed to grow taller “ Oh 
I belong to the parish, sheriff-in a way.” ’ 

”Yef e i r ^ S w rted ' “- 1 ! ‘ Sn,t you> is '*• Kari? " he mumbled. 
befoTe “ S me a11 right! ” she answered meekly, as 

“ That’s queer,” the sheriff muttered, as if to himself. 
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“ Yes, it is queer.” 

“ Are you intending to stay in the parish now? ” he asked, with 
some hesitation. 

‘‘ Yes, that was my idea.” 

“ Well, I suppose you have learned better manners, haven’t * 
you?” 

“ We learn by imitating our betters,” she answered. 

“ It’s the safest thing to do—you mark my words! ” He looked 
sharply at her. 

She cast her eyes down. “ It’s the safest thing.” 

“Anybody with you?” The sheriff indicated the cart by a 
movement of his head. 

“ No, I am alone,” 

“ What about your little girl? Perhaps she’s married somewhere ? ” 

Kari seemed to grow smaller, and her dark eyes were suffused 
with a film. “ She died the first winter, on Mount Dovre.” 

The sheriff started, and turned his eyes away. “ That’s too bad! 

he said. . 

She gazed at him a long time without saying a word, her eyes 
darting fire, as they searched his face. “ Yes, it was a shame, a 
rotten shame! ” she said hoarsely; then she added after a little, 


“ God have mercy on us all! ” . 

Silence fell. The sheriff examined the handle of his whip, and 
adjusted the dash curtain. “ Well, good-bye, Kan; I suppose 111 

hear from you later.” He grasped the reins. ff 

She kept looking at him intently. 44 Perhaps you will, she said 
meekly as before, and started off, drawing the wagon after her 
The sheriff drove on, but felt impelled to turn his head and look 
at her once more. Then his eyes rested with speculative interest on 
Ostlien, where his timber grew green and straight in the morning; sun. 

Lorens-Kari plodded straight through the parish to B^ndvass- 
tropn She met few people; and none recognized her. When sne 
reached the house she stood still a long while, as if reluctant at the 
Sough, of going inside. At last she dug an old key out of on^o 
the bundles in the cart, opened the door and went in She came 
running out again instantly, sat down on the stone ste P s ^°. re 
door, and remained sitting there. After a little s heroseslowlyand 
went in once more. She walked to the hearth and moved the kettle ^ 
to the window and looked out over the fields; now and then she 
relieved her feelings by suppressed groans, as if she were sutler g 
bodily pain. She caught sight of the old dead cat under ^the ■ 

“ Good Lord! ” Then she climbed up to the loft, where tatt 
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clothes hung on the rafters and the little cradle stood in a corner. 
She threw herself down beside it and lay there rocking her head in 
her hands as if she were young, broke into wild, plaintive snatches 
of something like a song, and groaned two or three times, as if 
attempting to regain control of herself. Suddenly she rose to her 
feet, clenched both hands, cried and screamed. But the dead, narrow 
room gave back no sound. She turned, ran rapidly down the stairs, 
took the axe, went out into the yard, and broke a paling or two 
from the tumble-down fence; these she cliopped into kindling, and 
then hung the coffee-kettle on its hook and lighted the fire. 

Next day the neighbours saw a surprising sight. Smoke was rising 
from the chimney at Blamdvasstroen, which had sent forth no such 
token for thirty years. 


It was a warm evening in summer. A blue haze lay over the 
valley, and tawny thunder-clouds retreated towards the eastern 
horizon. The brooks ran shrunken among dry rocks; the king’s 
highway lay deep in dust that yielded under-foot. Forest and fields 
thirsted after rain, and on the mountains the reindeer moss, dry and 
brittle, crunched beneath the slippery soles of shoes. Throughout 
the parish, haying was about to begin. People idled at home waiting 
for a fall of dew sufficient to afford purchase to the scythes. It was 
past ten o’clock. On most of the farms people had gone to bed 
Here and there young folks sat out in the yard talking in low tones • 
at intervals the laugh of a man or the stifled shriek of a girl was 
borne to the ear from some distant place. 

The tawny clouds changed to a menacing blue. Warm and hazy 
night sank over the forest; bats played their noiseless, crazy games 
among the buildings, where swarms of mosquitoes rose and fell • 

aeain T* Umal bulterflies dipped and mounted 

hfndh^iiJ d t ^ shadows among brown grass-stalks fading 

n^ht 1 a r, yin8, romant,c Slcam. Grey and more grey sank 
«t A solitary raven croaked far in the depths of the woods • 

Thl V «11 a 7 med i m the distance —and then all sounds were stilled’ 
The valley lay asleep, warm and quiet. 

He 3? the hU1 at a man Sniped rapidly. 

eitf ^ m a ? th /f sben ff s gate, and pounded at the door A crev 
hJmi£d ng °V hQ fla ? stones fled terrified like a shadow. The sheriff 

“a U A u^’ he h d S p leCP ’H th [ eW 0r ? WS Cl0th - and dashed C ouL 
dooX and*peering ou" ,eSt “ y ’ “ h ° st °° d h ° ldi °S <he 
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“ The forest is burning,” answered a breathless voice. It was 
Sjulusper. 

The sheriff leaped out, without a word. Sjulusper pointed off to 
the south. 


Out of the darkness of the night a thin, gleaming ray broke over , 
Ostlien, and greyish smoke drifted northward above the meadows • 
bordering on the river. A chill struck at the sheriff’s heart. It was 
his own timber that was afire. 

“ Lorens-Kari,” he said, aloud but to himself. 

Sjulusper looked at the sheriff, but did not dare to utter a word. 
Of a sudden the church bells began to clamour. Like a wild 
reproach, their fearful jangling rang through the night, again and 
again, louder and louder, till it filled and dominated all the recesses 
between the mountains. Every last man in the valley started from 
his sleep, recaptured his senses—and knew what it meant. 

“ it’s a forest fire! ” ran the refrain from a hundred farms. 

Soon dark groups stood staring and pointing and talking on every 
elevation in the whole valley. In Ostlien a broad, ravenous belt of 
fire slowly pushed its way up the slope; beneath lay Bkendvasstroen, 
the houses distinctly visible in the flickering illumination that broke 

the darkness of the night. _, 

The stolid, meditative mountaineers, unnerved for awhile, stood 

stock still, gazing at the scene. Then there was sudden acUvity. 
Axes appeared; lunches were hastily prepared; horses were hitched 
to their carts. Women ran to and fro, wailing and working; and 
through it all sounded the alarm, the church bell s stern volcc of a 
will that-would not be denied. Within a quarter of an hour all the 
heavy dalesmen were up, and doing. An army of men, unaccustomed 
to turn aside, were soon in motion like a funeral procession, driv ‘J 1 «' 
walking, running south. Along the roads and at the gates the women 

stood anxiously watching. 

“ Be careful! ” they called to their men. 

The flrfwWch^had^orked its way 

*-a the 

like distant gunshots; at intervals there came a sullen booming li* 
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i up the slope like a gathering storm; a sea of fire dashed against the 
heavens, grumbling an infernal laugh of triumph, 
o “ Good Lord! It’s drawing near the farms,” wailed the women, 
A standing terror-stricken at home. And at Blsendvasstroen an old 
hag stood staring up the slope, spitting and laughing, while her 
swarthy eyes sparkled, and her fingers, like the claws of a bird of 
prey, gripped the rags that hung about her shrunken hips. Mean¬ 
while, in the curve of the road below Bkendvasstroen, the men of 
the parish were pressing on, a distinct black stream. The horses 
laboured heavily under the harness, their mouths dripping with 
foam and their ears laid back. On the first wagon sat Flotar-Lars, 
devil-may-care. Farther back, Jo the Smith could be heard cursing 
and lashing his horse, while alongside the last cart trotted Long 
Jacob, carrying a huge boathook on his shoulder. 

At Bergslien, Sjulusper stood gazing out, all alone. He was lame, 
and in that field of action there was nothing for a cripple to do. 

The work of saving the parish had begun. Up along Orbeck brook, 

where the woods were rather thin, the .men from the western farms 

fought their way slowly but surely. Axes swung through the air, and 

. trees crashed to earth, leaving a broad fire-break behind. And along 

the narrow road to the saeter the ranks of men stood close, waiting 

with branches, axes, and hooks the onset of the foe. If the fire once 

crossed at this point, the entire eastern section of the parish was 
doomed. 


From the depths of the forest nearer the line of fire came sounds 
of calling and shouting from those trying to turn the direction of the 
advancing flames up the mountain-side. Their efforts proved useless 
The cries sounded nearer and nearer. Hot blasts drove in upon the 
advance guard, and a mighty roaring filled their ears. Men came 
running across the brook and up towards the road 

• What's this you're bringing us? ” asked a man named Syver, 
..Au • Sat ^ own to rest anc * remained seated* 

laughing likVa“ n C °° kin8 C ° ffee ''' anSWered Jo the Smith - 

Iw it warnin’ Sh0UtCd F1 ° tar - Lars . far in among the trees. 

filled the Tkv T 8, r U « e cn0ugtwi wide r r ver of flame. Sparks 
fr!ch ft 1 ky ; of flame rose aloft > feI1 again to lay hold of 

\ * little to feed e or te an 5? f dv * nced . °P ce more - now There was 
already ^ ‘™~ 

ctr g erl iSf a a h d th d C r r Win r ilS “ d ^5n to^aSr the 
leanng. Half a hundred men threw themselves upon the foe like 
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wild beasts. They rushed in and swung heavy branches like flails; 
they chopped with axes, hauled down burning limbs with hooks; 
shouting hoarsely they scattered the flaming timbers, while smoke 
rolled over them, and the dying fire sputtered and crackled and^ ( 
whistled. 

A tongue of flame leaped to a dry spruce by the roadside. 

“ Long Jacob! Long Jacob! ” shouted Flotar-Lars, plying his 
axe till the chips flew like hail. 

Long Jacob rushed up with his heavy hook and fixed it in the ’ 
trunk. 

“ Uphill with it! ” Flotar-Lars yelled once more. 

Long Jacob took such a grip that the spruce cracked and swayed. 

A rain of sparks fell on the men below. , 

“ Will you give up! ” he bellowed in a rage. 

At last the burning tree tilted and fell uphill. 

“ That’ll do for you! ” said Long Jacob, out of breath; and with 
his hand he quenched some smouldering embers on his jacket. 

To men such as these the fire was compelled to surrender. At. 
Orbeck it was soon beaten down. But farther up, above the brook, 
the fire jumped the stream, and began to eat its way crackling down 
the slope again. The brave fellows gave a simultaneous outcry, and 
then stood still, without a word. Now it seemed as if all of Ostlien 
was doomed, and that meant that the farms would go too. 

“ This won’t do! ” said Syvcr, and was off in a moment. And the 
rest dashed after him-down the declivity, over stock and stone. All 
of a sudden Syver stopped and shouted. Another took up the cry, 


another, and then all as one man. . 

At a point down near the houses a thin red finger rose towards 

the heavens, first at one place, then at another and finally a whole 

row stretching far up the incline. The men at the eastern border of 

the parish were fighting fire with fire. To save them homes thej- were 

sacrificing their best timber. Soon a bread belt of ™ 

from the houses far up the slope, the proud pines burning in solemn 
grandeur, trunk and crown. The backfire drew towards the south 
evenly and surely. But down the slope the holocaust poured on a 
prodigious rate. Now only a few hundred yards separated the two 
fines Suddenly the backfire mounted higher, drawn into the suction. 
Se a wfld master with a flaming mane, i, rushed on tto enemy, i 
Every last man in the entire forest stood quite still, gazing at the 

SC Wkh a thunderous crash the opposing forces sprang at e^h other- 
The earth trembled, trees toppled over, and flames rolled over flames 
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up into the skies. Then, almost without warning, it was as if a dark 
shadow swept across the valley, blotting out everything. Grey 
columns of smoke writhed upward. Half-burned trunks swayed and 
sank in a heap—a subdued murmur of wind wafted over the stricken 
hillsides with a dying fall of sound, whirled up jets of ashes, and 
passed on. 

The valley was saved. 

But over the upper slopes toward the mountain heights the march 
of desolation went forward. For eighteen mortal hours the battle 
continued in those fastnesses between men and the elements, a 
struggle for every acre of wood, for every inch of ground. Men 
dashed forward to carry on the fight—and then dashed back to save 
their own lives; some lay buried in brooks and morasses up to their 
necks while hot blasts rolled over them; great birds came flying out 
from the green forest straight into the fire, where they sank from 
sight ; bears ran roaring through burning brush till the singed fur 
fell from their sides; hares jumped panic-stricken into the arms of 
those who fought the flames—the whole creation groaned and 
travailed together throughout that terrible night. 

Down below in the burned woods some of the stoutest men formed 
a cordon about the smouldering heap. But any one who might have 
chanced to cast his eyes over the scene, from the western confines 

of the parish, would have seen the valley in an aspect unknown to 
him before. 


• • ' 

It was the evening of the second day. On the bridge spanning the 

Rena river stood the sheriff, weary and worn. For twelve hours he 

had been in the woods; then the old man had been compelled to 

give up and go home. His entire stand of timber was consumed. He 

rested his arms on the railing and looked down into the water. And 

he felt a strange sensation of nausea creeping over him. As he stood 

l^nc SO v meOI1 u/? me walking swiftly from the eastern bank. It was 

hC r she *™ she hesitated, and then continued 
to walk up the incline of the bridge 

“Good evening,” she said meekly, and was about to pass by. 

in front of her - “ Where are 

even'more'meeldy 80 ” 8 ‘° a W" she responded, 

upon'herVace! ^ ^ the fire ’” h ° *** his burning eyes 
Yes, God help me, it happened that way! ” she whined, picking 
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up .her apron, her eyes wandering. “^People shouldn’t cook coffee 
in the woods,” she continued. “ Lord a mercy! that such a thing 
should happen—and to the sheriff, too.” She attempted a show of 
tear's. 

The sheriff laid his hands on her. “ You’re not going to.wj-iggle 
out of this, Kari,” he said harshly; “ now you and I are going to 
settle up.” . * 

She broke angrily from his grasp, her smouldering eyes bent upon 
him. “ I don’t think I owe the sheriff anything—any longer,” she 
answered. Then she passed swiftly by him, half running. 

The sheriff started in pursuit, but stopped. ‘‘You’d better pray 
God to help you,” he called, with a threatening fist stretched out 
after her. 

“ God might do well to have mercy on us all,” came her last word, 
like a sigh borne on the wind. # 

Lorens-Kari walked on swiftly, turning her head once or twice, 
climbed the fence at Lokkejordet—and disappeared in the forest. 
Having reached a point from which she could'command a view, she 
stopped, turned, looked out over the valley, and laughed a hideous 
laugh. Then she groaned once again, coughed painfully, and plunged 

into the wilderness. ' , 

The following day every one in the parish knew that the fire had 

started from the kindling under Kari’s coffee-pot; and every one 
knew as well that it was spite work, revenge. That is why they call 
the fire to this day the 44 Kari-fire ” or the “ Coffee Fire, and in 
the annals of the parish she who kindled it goes by the nick-name of 

When the sheriff sent out his deputies to bring her into court, she 
had disappeared, and no one ever discovered where she had gone. 

To be sure, some eight years later, people living on the steeps ot 
Dovre came across a corpse that had been gnawed by the fangs of 
wolves; but whether it was she or some other poor devil that the 
mountains had taken pity on, nobody knew. 


KNUT HAMSUN 
the call of life 

Down near the inner harbour in Copenhagen there is a street railed 
Vestcrvold, a relatively new, yet desolate, boulevard. There are tew 
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t houses to be seen on it, few gas-lamps, and almost no people what- 
l ever. Even now, in summer, it is rare that one sees people pro- 
f menading there. 

- Well, last evening I had something of a surprise in that street. 

■ I had taken a few turns up and down the sidewalk, when a lady 
came towards me from the opposite direction. There were no other 
people in sight. The gas-lamps were lighted, but it was nevertheless 
dark—so dark that I could not distinguish the lady’s face. One of 
the usual creatures of the night, I thought to myself, and passed her 
. by. 

At the end of the boulevard I turned about and walked back. The 
lady had also turned about, and I met her again. She is waiting 
for someone, I thought, and I was curious to see whom she could be 
waiting for. And again I passed her by. 

When I met her the third time I tipped my hat and spoke to her. 

“ Good evening! Are you' waiting for someone? ” 

She was startled. No—that is, yes—she was waiting for 
someone. 


Did she object to my keeping her company till the person she wa< 
expecting arrived? 

No—:she did not object in the least, and she thanked me. Foi 
that matter, she explained, she was not expecting anyone. She wa< 
merely taking the air—it was so still here. 

We strolled about side by side. We began talking about variou< 
things of no great consequence. I offered my arm. 

“ Thank you, no,” she said, and shook her head. 

There was no great fun promenading in this way; I could noi 
see her in the dark. I struck a match to see what time it was. I helc 
the match up and looked at her too. 

“ Nine-thirty,” I said. 

She shivered as if she were freezing. I seized the opportunity. 
You are freezing?” I asked. “ Shan’t we drop in some place 
and get something to drink? At Tivoli? At the National? ” 

But, don t you see, I can’t go anywhere now,” she answered 

black veii n ° tlCed th6n ^ ^ fifSt time that she -ore a very long 
AnH b fh 8Cd ^ Pa f?u n ’ and blamed the darkness for my mistake 

u states™ 

yours»*" my arm? " 1 sug S“ ted “sain. “ It may warm 

She took my arm. 
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We paced up and down a few turns. She asked me to look at the 
time again. 

It is ten,” I said. “ Where do you live? ” 

On Gamle Kongevei.” ^ 

I stopped her. , . .' "1 

And may I see you to your door? ” I asked. 

Not very well,” she answered. “ No, I can’t let you . . . You 
live on Bredgade, don’t you ? ” 

How do you know that? ” I asked, surprised. 

Oh, I know who you are,” she answered. 

A pause. We walked arm in arm down the lighted streets. She 
walked rapidly, her long veil streaming behind. 

“ We had better hurry,” she said. 

At her door in Gamle Kongevei she turned towards me as if to 
thank me for my kindness in escorting her. I opened the door for 
her, and she entered slowly. I thrust my shoulder gently against 
the door and followed her in. Once inside she seized my hand. 
Neither of us said anything. 

We mounted two flights of stairs and stopped on the third floor. 
She herself unlocked the door to her apartment, then opened a 
second door, and took me by the hand and led me in. It was 
presumably a drawing-room; I could hear a clock ticking on the 
wall. Once inside the door, the lady paused a moment, threw her 
arips about me suddenly, and kissed me tremblingly, passionately, 

on the mouth. Right on the mouth. _ . c 

“Won’t you be seated?” she suggested. Here is a sota. 

Meanwhile I’ll get a light.” 

And she lit a lamp. ‘ T r a in a 

I looked about me, amazed, yet curious. I found mysdf m a 

spacious and extremely well-furnished drawing-room with other, 

half-open, doors leading into several rooms on the side 1 coul< ^1 not 

for the life of me, make out what sort of person it was I had com 




aC “°What a beautiful room! ” I exclaimed. “ Do you live here ? ” 

“ Yes, this is my home,” she answered. . 7 „ 

“ Is this your home? You live with your P^ents then? „ 

“ Oh, no,” she laughed. “ I am an old woman, as you 11 see. 

And she removed her veil and her wraps. v 

“ There-see! What did I tell you! ’’ she said, and threw her arms 
about me once again, abruptly, driven by some uncontrolabJeurg^ 

She might have been twenty-two or thr^. wore a rmg on her 

right hand, and might, for that matter, really have been a married 
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woman. Beautiful? No, she was freckled, and had scarcely any 
eyebrows. But there was an effervescent life about her, and her 
mouth was strangely beautiful. 

I wanted to ask her who she was, where her husband was—if she 
had one—and whose home this was I was in, but she threw herself 
about me every time I opened my mouth and forbade me to be 
inquisitive. 

“ My name is Ellen,” she explained. “ Would you care for some¬ 
thing to drink? It really won’t disturb any one if I ring. Perhaps 
you’d step in here, in the bedroom, meanwhile.” 

I went into the bedroom. The light from the drawing-room 
illumed it partially. I saw two beds. Ellen rang and ordered 
wine, and I heard a maid bring in the wine and go out again. A 
little later Ellen came into the bedroom after me, but she stopped 
short at the door. I took a step towards her. She uttered a little 
cry and at the same time came towards me. « 

This was last evening. 

What further happened? Ah, patience! There is much more! 

It was beginning to grow light this morning when I awoke. The 
daylight crept into the room on either side of the curtain. Ellen 
was also awake and smiled towards me. Her arms were white and 
velvety, her breast unusually high. *1 whispered something to her, 
and she closed my mouth with hers, mute with tenderness. The day 
grew lighter and lighter. 


Two hours later I was on my feet. Ellen was also up, busy dressing 
herself she had got her shoes on. Then it was I experienced some¬ 
thing which even now strikes me as a gruesome dream. I was at the 
wash-stand. Ellen had some errand or other in the adjoining room, 
and as she opened the door I turned around and glanced in. A cold 
draught from the open windows in the room rushed in upon me, and 
in the centre of the room I could just make out a corpse stretched 
out on a table. A corpse, in a coffin, dressed in white, with a grey 
beard the corpse of a man. His bony knees protruded fike madly 
clenched fists underneath the sheet, and his face was sallow and 

ghastly in the extreme. I could see everything in full daylight. I 
turned away and said not a word. 

if- len retu ™ ed 1 was dre ssed and ready to go out. I could 

Sfidinfl HntIf ySe f J° respo !? d to her embraces. She put on some 

str^t i fj e r S i ; Wanted to accompany me down as far as the 

nreTsed rln^ ♦ her 1 ? ome * stdl “^“8 nothing. At the door she 
P M to ^ waU so as not t0 be seen. 

Well, good-bye/ 1 she whispered. 
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“ Till to-morrow? ” I asked, in part to test her. 

“ No, not tp-morrow.” 

“ Why not to-morrow? ” 

“ Not so many questions, dear. I am going to a funeral to-morrow^ 
—a relation of mine is dead. Now there—you know it.” 

“ But the day after to-morrow? ” 

“ Yes, the day after to-morrow, at the door here, I'll meet you. 
Good-bye! ” 

I went. 

Who was she? And the corpse? With its fists clenched and the 
comers of its mouth drooping—how ghastly comic! The cfay after 
to-morrow she would be expecting me. Ought I to see her. again ? 

I went straight down to the Bernina Cafe and asked for a directory. 

I looked up number so and so Gamle Kongevei, and—there—there 
was the name. I waited some little time till the morning papers were 
out. Then I turned quickly to the announcements of deaths. And 
—sure enough—there I found hers too, the very first in the list, in 
bold type: “ My husband, fifty-three years old, died to-day after a 
long illness.” The announcement was dated the day before yesterday. 

I sat for a long time and pondered. 

A man marries. His wife is thirty years younger than he. He 1 
contracts a lingering illness. Oie fair day he dies. 

And the young widow breathes a sigh of relief. 


% 

\ 

PEDER EGGE 

WHEN PEDER SOLBERG CAME HOME 

The cottage in which lived the wife of Peder Solberg, seaman, faced 

the street which people call Lokken. 

One oFits windows stood wide open, for it was now afternoon, 
on a warm day in June, and within sat the wife, her back to the 
street. Her sewing had fallen from her lap to the clean and white- 
scoured floor. Farther back, at a little table, sat her daughter, 
humped over a diminutive sewing-machine. She was not working, 
but sat leaning her elbows on the machine, looking towards her , 
mother or out beyond her into the street. It was just as quiet in the 

street as within. , , . ict 

Beside the machine lay a letter, which the daughter had just 
finished reading aloud to her mother. Neither of them now spoKe, 
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it 


and everything was quiet. But every now and then the daughter 
picked up the letter and glanced at it, and then laid it down again. 
And she looked over towards her mother again or out beyond her 
into the street. 

“ Well, this time there can’t be any doubt about it,” said the 
mother, as she picked up her sewing from the floor. 

“ No, this time, you’ll see, father will really and truly come home,” 
the daughter remarked. 

Her name was Gunelie. The day before she had returned home, 
having finished a term of service, and not being due to begin her 
new term until the day after to-morrow. She was barely eighteen 
years old, but she had such broad and strong shoulders that one 
could hardly believe that sorrow would ever weigh them down, and 
her bosom thrust itself out like a little, self-willed creature. 

Next month it’ll be five years since he left.” 

Ye-es,” said Gunelie, and set her machine to whirring. 

The mother also took to her sewing. It was necessary to make use 
of her time these two days she had punelie at home, and neither of 
them said another word about the father’s prospective return. 

“ In case he comes before you leave, we can rig up a bed for you 
over there,” the mother said later in the evening, as they undressed 
to go to bed, pointing towards the corner underneath the window. 

“ Yes, we can do that very easily.” 

And then they talked of something else. 

On the morning of the second day, Gunelie left home to begin 
her service with her new employers. A bare-footed lad conveyed 
her little trunk in an old baby-carriage. 

The boat from England with Peder Solberg was expected late in 
the afternoon; for he had mustered out in London. But the exact 
hour no one knew for certain. It might be early, or it might be late. 
It depended on so many things, both pn the cargo arid the weather. 
When she had finished with her dinner and the dinner dishes, the 
d l ° h< J r sewi ." g - ^ machine whirred away, and she 
W< w ‘ ndustrious, y» she were in great haste. 

C forty " six now . Peder. was—just as old as herself— 

Sis dmp° Ubt h l W ,° U d fi ? d ¥ T ny things changed w ^n he came home 

and Johan — thc twins—gone to sea this spring 

b b kn . ew noth,ng of that » for it was hardly likely he had 

°i? the ,"? m a ? y of the ports - And Kristine dead—but that 
he knew. It could not be denied—Peder had not been any great hand 

at writing and consequently she had been no great hand dther 

nee she had really thought he had forgotten her_That English 
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boat he shipped in had perhaps not been sd easy. But now he was 
coming, after all. And all the times he had thought of coming! 
But the trip was long, and it took him far to the north . . . and 
costly it was, too, and his seaman’s wage did not stretch very far, 
when children had to be given a start in life, or they died and had < 
to be buried. So it had had to be put off and put off—the journey 
home. 

She kept the machine going steadily, and scarcely gave herself 
time to look up whenever she stopped it. She was in such a hurry.- 

It might have been, about seven o’clock when she heard people 
enter the kitchen from the courtyard lugging something that was 
heavy. She quickly got up and went out. There stood Peder Solberg, 
her husband, his purse in his hand. He was just giving a lad a 
shilling for having helped him with his chest, which they had stowed 
away in a corner. And the boy went. 

Husband and wife stood stock still for a moment before she 
offered him her hand. 

“ Welcome hofne! ” she said. 

“ Thanks! ” 

“ Is the boat already in? ” 

“ Yes, just got in.” 1 . 1 

She led the way, and he followed, slowly and heavily, into the 
living-room. His broad-brimmed hat he pulled off, and after a bit 
he sat down near the door. His eyes were dark and hollow, with 
grey rings underneath, and they shied a little to one side. He seemed 
to prefer turning his entire face half away. It was pale, with a long, 

dark beard. 

“ You have changed some, I see,” said his wife. 

“ Yes—I suppose so.” Then, after a pause, he added, I m not 

much good any more.” . . , 

His wife merely nodded; her face was thoughtful. 44 

“ I have been worrying about that,, too,” she murmured. It 
was the shipwreck in the Mediterranean, I suppose, that broke you . 

14 If you’d come home right away after the wreck, maybe you 

might have got well? ” she asked. ...... If 

Always before answering he seemed to bethiidc himself. 

“ well—these two years since then have not been easy no bee ^ 


W He bent forward and rested his elbows on his knees, threw to 
whole weight on them, and relaxed. His hat he still held in his hand. 
“ Are the boys home? ” he asked after a bit. 
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“ No, theV left this spring.” 

“ Well, I’ve sort of thought they’d left. You wrote last year, they 
were to be confirmed this spring.” 

“ Yes.” 

' They were both silent now a few moments. 

“ I’ll have something to eat for you-soon,” she then said. 

She went out into the kitchen and left the door standing wide 
open. He continued to sit on. Once in a while he raised his head 
and looked towards the window, as though he were eyeing some¬ 
one who went by, whom he thought he ought to recognize. But 
though the window was at the other end of the room, he did not 
walk over to' it to make sure. In the kitchen the fire crackled 
underneath the coffee-pot, and he heard her cutting bread. 

While the coffee was settling she came back into the room and 
gathered up her sewing and put it away. 

‘‘ You have regular work,” he remarked, and looked over at the 
sewmg. 

44 Well yes—lately, that is; but you see I’m no first-class seam¬ 
stress, and so the pay isn’t very much, after all.” 

♦ u Y ? U have been hurt? ” she asked him suddenly, as she pointed 
to his hand, - 

finder SUFVeyed ^ hand ‘ 11 Iacked the rin S finger and the little 

Yes, haven’t I ever .written about that? ” 

No.” 

I thought I’d written you. The doctor had to amputate them ” 

ShC merely star6d at thc mutilated hand. 

t*h£ e h u Uf ? t in j tl l e coffee and the food > and he drew up to the 

A ^ mere H y 

cooled it before she drank it P mto hcr Saucer * and 

For it was » .S 0 **" ° f a " d rCmark u P° n - 

“"5 J5 “■ SSiZST ba “ m "’ 

this evening*?°’ > she as”™ 1 the hedse the churchyard smelled 

“ That^ U fi t “ ° n the ni ® ht 1 went away.” 

That s five years ago now,” she added after a pause. 


«4 


*4 


44 
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“ Isn’t it rather longer? ” » 

“ That’s long enough, seems to me.” 

“ Well, you may be right.” 

She made up the bed. But he still sat at the table, where he had 
eaten, and neither of them said anything. The bright red glow 
vanished completely. The heavens became blue with no sun-red 
streaks, ancUnto the room'there crept a white, subdued light. One 
could scarcely know what time of- day it was if one judged by the 
light alone. One could still read the fine print of the hymn-book as 
easily as in broad daylight; for the town lies far to the north, and 
the sun, whether near at hand or far away, is kind to it as a rule. 

“ And what do you suppose I’d better do—now that the sea no 

longer will have me? ” 

She looked reassuringly up at him. 

Oh, you’ll live as long as I live and can sew. 

They were both silent again for a while, and th ®y undressed a 
went to bed. He folded her in his huge arms and held her close for 


3 “Well™' any rate, I am home,'' he said, in a voice that trembled. 

And she drew back her head, which she had pressed to his bosom, 
and looked into his face. But her vo.ce broke with tears and 

16 "and thank God there's room for you. too-now that we are 
alone.” 


JOHAN FALKBERGET 
OLD HEGGELl’S LAST POLKA 

IT was in the inTa.e^ 

oltMimber tfiurchjset the ^ jj^ng V teyon^ H^sed^’s^a^k b'irch 
and died away in the still o g dering re velry the whole 

leas, there had been . on ® r ° Th f east j ng had begun at Aasbale, 
length of the mountain dale. The feasting ^ ^ held their 

where former^n^gatimesth gh y ^ ^ home ^ home, 

3 „““sr:.r tss ss5 

piS-pit fim mckered, bloody red, on the open hearth. 
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Old Heggeli sat half dozing on the chopping-block in the crimson 
glow from the ingle. His pointed cap hung askew over one ear, and 
his grey-speckled beard bristled about his strong-built jaws, as he 
quietly chewed his quid. 

At his side stood a sturdy youth, his head bare, his hair in a sweat, 
his hands deep down in his trouser pockets. He looked down 
wearily. It was Bor Aasbale himself. 

Old Heggeli straightened up a bit, and looked at him with bleary 
eyes. 

“ Aren’t you dancing, young fellow? ” he asked raucously, half 
asleep. And from old habit he pulled at the belt that held his 
sheath-knife. 

Bor Aasbale did not answer. 

Old Heggeli slumped down on his block again and dozed forward 
in the red glow. 

The polka rang out wildly above the din of shouting and the 
clamping of frozen shoes on the icy floor. The cured meats dripped 
down the walls as they thawed, and under the rafters the dust lay 

r k* w° ugh b ! ack windows a few flickering beams from the 
light within raced in long strips over the snowdrifts in the moonlit 

night. It was biting cold; the timbers of the house creaked, and in 

the brushwood outside there were scurryings of wild things 

* cn . m “ 8 H ? 8gel ! and dreamed himself back into the past, 
kad teen along in the Christmas junketing here in the mountains 

s time out mind almost. And jolly it had always been in the 
old days. Much jollier than now. Young folks now had become oM 
and heavy-footed. They just dragged their feet in the polka bv 
gosh, and as for kicking the rafters as they should in their hand 

fighthkemelTeit^ ^ ^ And no long er did they 

pKSSIPSS 

SSP""■- “• KSKirg 2 
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“ Are you crazy, man? ” She tried to tear herself away. 

“ Of course I’m crazy! ” he answered. “ You’re going back to 

the village with me, Ragnhild.” * 

She hesitated a bit. “ There’ll be talk, Henning. <- 

He drew her away. . . . “ That’s what I want! ” he answered 

vehemently. ...... 

She leaned back against the wall in the dark; it all came so 

“ You make light of everything.” She could hardly keep from 

^‘My not of you! ” He drew her away again, and he was serious 

now when he spoke. “ I’m fond of you, Ragnhild! 

“ No_no! ” she half whispered, and tore herself free from him. 

Shiran away from him, but stopped, shrinking, near a pile of 
logs He stood in the cold winter night, every muscle in_ his body 
vibrating with the warmth and vigour of youth. He was the fiercest 
fighter in the valley, and now his blood was hot. He meant to have 
fhis air and ill would he fare who ever ventured to come between 

over them. 

“ will you come with me, R ag“' l “' the log pile and his 

bro A a 8 d «X d asTmr.e bW " g . She^ 

2TJXS. breathed, - Vos, Henning. I 

will! ” , . . . thc wa ; s t held her aloft at arm’s 

,enT ^‘hir y dowTs^ng he/round in 'the polka, and sent the 

from one shoulder. Before dance He-tore off his cap, 

he had swung her on« more m a ndto ^ a , f 

an .‘l"e U you are IrW. Henning! " she laughed again, and 

* reached for her shawl. 

th ° ow hors ° to thc 

sleigh. 
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A little while later they were racing down the mountain-side in 
the starlit night. The snow crunched beneath the runners, the icy 
steel rang out, the harness creaked and cracked, and the road 
echoed with the heavy tramp of the hoofs. Ragnhild nestled cozy 
and warm in Henning’s lap, the sheepskin robe tucked snugly 
around them both. The frosty wind whistled over the barren 
hills. 

Old Dobbin settled down to a slow, even gait, and thus they 
jogged across the broad moors down into the valley. There was no 
reason for haste that night. Far from it! For all they cared, the 
village could have been twice as far away, and the night both dark 
and endless. It was such a wonderful night! They belonged to each 
other now—now and for ever. 

She snuggled close to him beneath the sheepskin robe, and let 
her eyes close.... If only the ride would last for ever! She listened 
to the hoof-beats, which sounded to her like the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of a nimble-footed polka. All the while, guide-posts and 
thickets sped by like trolls stalking in the mountains. Such a strange 
night she had never known. This winter must never end. The stars 

blinked, and the icy wind sang out in the heather across the treeless 
hills. 

As they approached the turn into Hcssedale, where the valley is 
pitch dark, with walls of rock on either side, and the Hcssafall roars 
beneath the ice, he reined in his horse. Surely he was speeding faster 
than need be. 


Young Heggeli was beside himself with joy. Ah, what a comely 
girl he had! There was no one in the whole country had such 
another. . . And he drew her to him in the sleigh. And there was 
laughter deep in his heart. He would be the valley’s doughtiest man. 
So he told her. And she, a wife to be proud of. And many strange 
things they would. ... 

“ Whoa, Dobbin, Whoa! . . .** 

to^r d r/ aCe it T her ®y as no hurr y- And old Dobbin came 

InH ™ p * U A hlS head firSt to one side and then to the other, 

and marvelled at the strange things happening in the sleigh behind 


Rot S ! ,ap J P t d V ° ld He egcli came back to the present. 

d f°. d ^ fore him with his hands in his pockets. 

I must have dozed,” said old Heggeli. 

Aasbale looked at him. 

“ eJo,unpolka! " hesaid y ashe 
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Old Heggeli hemmed. 

“ I’m afraid I’m too old. You know, when one has turned 


eighty-” 

“ Nonsense! ” And Bor Aasbale called to the fiddler, as he turned 
away from the fire, “ Let’s have the Jotunpolka!—Now, girls, Old 
Heggeli’s going to dance! ” 

There was a friendly snicker among the women along the walls. 
They were ready enough to dance with him! A sprightlier dancer 
there had never been in the dale. 

“ I’m too old, I tell you, Bor! ” 

Old Heggeli looked up good-naturedly. 

“ Oh, you’ll manage all right, old man! ” Bor took him by the 
shoulder and tried to get him up. 


“ I’m too old, I say! ” . . . . .. 

He resisted. But Bor Aasbale would not give in, and when the 

fiddler struck up the familiar polka, Old Heggeli pulled his cap 
down over his head, and removed his quid of tobacco and stuck it in 
his waistcoat. He paused a bit—then ambled stiff-jointed over to 
Valborg Borren. She was his niece on his wife’s side. ^ 

“ Well, Valborg, we’ll have to try it, I guess, he said. You re ot 

the kind I’m most used to,” , f . . Qt 

Valborg laughed as she took his hand, looked modestly down at 

the floor and tripped lightly away with him, as he swung into the 
dance He whirled P her round, and shouted till the walls rang threw 
his arms about her and swung her round again. His sheathed knife 
dangled up and down the seat of his trousers. 

“ Not so bad, old man! ” called Aasbale. „ H 

Henning hemmed loudly. Faderullen . Oh-ho. . • • ™ 

"VS° a 

seemed'to 1 Mnt^a^'thtTdrift-sncnv crushed the mountain brushwood 

in ^Oh'h? "m"^ood.ee-doo! Dirr.-amti doodlee-doo ” 
A^dh^w- again a wddyoungsjeron foot m 

all'he^ad'danoedTnd'sinned in his da y ! Soon Old Heggeli would 

da ^e n d°an m j:nded a ?n HuS" the E-s.ring, and Old 
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Heggeli shambled giddily over to his seat. Bor Aasbale stood there 
' with a bottle of something. 

“ Now, old man, you have a right to an honest drink! ” he said. 
Old Heggeli reached for the two-pint bottle. 

. “ I’m no good any more, I tell you! ” he muttered, as he brushed 
the beard away from his mouth. 

“ Come, drink now, old man! ” urged Bor Aasbale. “ You’re 
still a spry youngster! ” 

“ Oh, I’m a worn-out youngster, I guess—now.” 

Old Heggeli drank, and there was a touch of softness in his strong 
face. 

That same night Old Heggeli rode down the ravine towards 
Hessedhle. In the narrow lane he reined in his horse. 

“ Whoa, Dpbbin, whoa! ” 

He crawled stiffly out of the sleigh, and stood musing, his knees 
bent under his Lap coat. 

i . Yes T here \ 1 was ‘ Here * ri &ht under the wall of rock, they 
loitered that night well over fifty years ago. Now she had slept many 

a „ I !5. y ? r b? neat h the sod, and he lingered on alone. It had been a 
dull life for him since Ragnhild went. But the time would soon come 
when he would follow her. He was strangely moved to-night. 

He shuffled over to the horse, the skirt of his fur coat flopping in 
the icy wind, and stroked the animal’s mane. 

rniH^p 11 wa fr y ®f* • • • And that night was like this one. Starlit a'nd 

AnH hp ng hen nOW - Except that Ra gnhild was gone. 

And he had become a doddering old man. 

h ,^, 1 ° n8 , t ! me Jje stood tjius, with a hand on the harness, while the 

alTf h"™ intone 0 "' ° th h ° rSe and man ,0 ° mcd in the darkness 


3 MIKKJEL FONHUS 

THE MOOSE-HUNTER 
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In the northernmost part of Bjodal stands a little hut with a turf 
roof. Summer and winter goes, and there is no sign of a fire being 
lighted in it. One autumn morning, however—the 28th of September 
—smoke begins to rise from the rusty stove-pipe on the roof. The 
smoke is thick and black, as when resinous wood is burning. It 
sends out a strong scent, which penetrates far into the forest; and 
a fox which has been spending the night in revelry turns quickly 
aside. It is not quite light yet. The darkness hangs in the air and in 
the trees, but the daylight has begun to drift in across the eastern 
heights, and the morning mist lies over marshland and lake. 

A man emerges, stooping, from the door of the hut, With a coffee- 
kettle in his right hand: he goes down the south side of the hut, 
where he bends down and fills the kettle from a pool of, water. 

The man’s name is Peter Varpet. He is a small, but sturdily built 
man, limps a little with his right foot, but is quick and active. He is 
bare-headed, and his hair is thin and a little grey. Beneath h,s brows 
are a pair of small eyes, which nothing escapes. For p ^ e [ ,s 
best moose-hunter to be found in the Bjodal district, and in spite 
Th™ being a little lame and having left the first-forty■years of h.s 
life behind him, no one can keep up with him malonfi r . 

As he opens the door of the hut to go in again L uX ’i^ks 
moose-dog slips out. It takes a stand at the corner of the hut °oks 

to have vanished from the face^ about now for three wee ks, 
and^h^heels'^of h^fsho^s are worn down and the soles thin; but 

"TwasT", ft evening^Vore, ^ 

upon* one “of^m .‘and ftweron the other; and he had never seen 
nr h e a of an ani^th, - Jt wa^a magie 

rnues"a ai — no hunter and no dog had succeeded 
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in bringing down. Long tales were told about this wonderful 
animal, and it was the firm belief of hunters over the mountain 
plateau that it was unlucky to follow the magic moose. They could 
tell how one man had broken an arm while chasing it, how another 
was all but drowned in a river he had to cross after this moose. 

Peter has also hunted this mysterious animal with which the dog 
never manages to keep up. The moose outdistances the dog, swims 
across one lake after another, climbs up and down mountain after 
mountain; indeed, the magic moose clambers about mountains 
like a fox. But now Peter means to follow the tracks of yesterday 
evening, and he will not give up as long as he has a bite of food left, 
or as long as the dog is able to crawl; for it is Peter’s way to grow 
more eager the longer he hunts without result. His energy has 
gathered strength during his fruitless hunting this autumn. He means 
to follow the moose with the curious horns—if need be into the 
infernal regions. He takes his oath on this, and when the coffee is 
made, he has breakfast, locks the door, and sets off up the wooded 
slope to the mountain with its naked sides, on which here and there a 
glacier lies shining like silver in the light of the rising sun. 


It is now evening. Peter Varpet has hunted the magic moose from 

sunrise to sunset. Storm has followed the animal from sky-line to 

sky-line, but it has never stood still so long that Peter could come up 

to it. Now he is sitting upon a mountain-top, so drenched with 

perspiration that he has not a dry thread upon his body; and far 

away to the north, where the sky still glows after the setting of the 

sun, he can hear the last short barks of his dog. He raises his gun 

and fires straight up into the air; and half an hour later Storm joins 

him, and together they make their way to a deserted saeter and creeD 
in. K 


There are two skin rugs here, but even beneath them Peter shivers 

with cold; he builds a big fire, but he still shivers with cold. It seems 

as if h ,s very body had ceased to develop heat; the cold comes from 

within. During the night a headache comes on, and he begins to 

eough There is a pain, too, in his left side that will not go, however 

much he rubs and rubs. When he draws a breath, it is as if something 

were lying at the back of the left lung and preventing it from taking 
hi toe air. 


how two years ago when he had in- 

- f he lu ? gs and was in bed for a month. That time, too, 
he had been in just such a perspiration, and had shivered with cold 
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afterwards. Since then he had sometimes noticed, when he had been 
running really hard, a little sharp pain in his left side when he 
breathed; but he had never troubled about it, and it had 1 always 
gone again, and so it would be sure to go now. 

At about one he had to get up again and tend to the fire. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night; the grass was white with frost, and the 
river on the marshland below shone like silver. As he stood at the 
window, he could see through the little square panes the huge 
shoulder of Kuvfjeld standing up above the belt of forest. He had 
once shot a bear in its winter lair up there. 

But he must try to get some sleep. He has to be up and off to the 
forest again by six. But while he dozed for two or three'hours, he 
kept on dreaming, and Storm raised his head again and again 
because his master talked in his sleep. Peter dreamed that he was 
running after the moose with the curious horns, and was so breath¬ 
less that he thought he was going to die. At last the moose stood 
still; but when he fired, he could see the bullet emerging in a leisurely 
way from the barrel. He saw it all through the air, and when it fell 

on the moose, it bounded off like a pea. ... •*. ij 

He awoke in a perspiration, and then began shivering with cold. 

He did not sleep much that night, but when day broke he nev ®!’" 
theless prepared to set off for the forest, made coffee, and tied up his 
bag, though the pain in his side was still there, and his head throbbed 
violently. But as he staggered across the grass, and felt how sore and 
feeble his whole body seemed to be, he began to have ™' sg iving ^ 

It would take four or five hburs to get down to human habitations, 
and to be left lying ill up in the forest could only end in one way. It 
would not be much better to be here in the saeter-hut although at 
least one had a roof over one’s head. Perhaps it would be better to 
stay in the hut for the present, and see how things turned out. H 
^d wait at any rate until later in the day, and perhaps he would 

^He did noTget better, however; he.grew^worse The pern m_h.s 
left side spread to the right, too, and h is breat ^ once ^ 

acx>uple of° agged^tankSs^ which he al^^^^^n’.^u^^er^aU 

this was done he was perspiring at every P°J*- sun filtered in 
wrapped himself up well. The beams oft ^ ^ hours pasS ed, the 

over the floor and down the wall , hearth died down, 

patches of sunlight moved on, and the hre on t 
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but still went on smoking for a long time after the flame was 
extinguished. 

Peter had now become feverish. His brown, tanned face was 
^ flushed and red, and his cold, clear eyes were languid and moist. 
He was not afraid, but he did think it was a little uncomfortable 
to be lying here miles away from any human being. No one knew 
where he was. He had told them at home that he was going to 
Bjodal, but the valley was so long and devious that any indications 
of locality were of necessity vague. There was as little chance of 
finding him as of finding a needle in a haystack. For that matter, it 
would be a long time before anyone thought of looking for him; 
for when Peter went to the forest, they did not expect him back until 
they saw him at the door. 

No, it must be confessed that the situation was a little unpleasant. 
The hours passed with astonishing rapidity, and as they passed, the 
fire in Peter’s tough, hardy body grew hotter. He fought with all his 
will against the illness, but the illness was stronger than his will, 
and his will was forced to give way. By the end of the afternoon the 
inflammation had taken a firm hold. 

Away on the field-fence a little bird sat singing its song while the 
rays of the evening sun played upon its soft plumage. 

The change from day to night is rapid, indefinite, and noiseless. 
The shadows on the floor become indistinct, while they still remain 
for a little time longer on the window-sill; but at last they are lost 
there too. It is darkest in the corner where Peter is lying and the 
gloom grows deeper and deeper, and spreads to the other comers 
, A tin pan on the wall holds the light for a time, and the new shingle 

FO Aii°j the r, COW ‘ shed 10 the field shines white in the evening light 

Petp^r ?‘° rm , ha f l f cn !; estless - for hc cannot comprehend why 
Peter has gone to bed and makes no attempt to go out. Again 

fa n a ag anrt h th 8 p 0 n S p 1 ^ t0 th< ; bed ’ and P usheshis "oseinto Peter's 

“ L putS out a hand and P ats dog's head. 

Poor old fellow! he says. “ Poor old fellow' ” 

h„f °rL t ^ U iS ^ d u rk ’- and the StiIIness of ni S ht ^ts upon the 

Sin fchhe sound Wlth,n 1S unnaturally rapid breathing of the 

^7* heavy ’ gaspmg breath, as after long running 
The sick man seldom turns in his bed. running. 

4 Outside, the moonlight is again flooding the river and the frostv 
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snuffing. He then begins to growl and his back bristles, and at this 
Peter’s attention is aroused. The dog has evidently noticed some¬ 
thing unusual. Peter listens for footsteps. Oh, if only it were people! 
Never before had he so longed to see a human being. 

But he can hear no footsteps. Suddenly Storm turns, and, going 
to the window, stands on his hind legs with forepaws on the sill, 
still growling and bristling. 

Then the hunter comes to life again in Peter. He throws off his 
coverings, slips over the edge of the bed, and rises to his feet. His 
body seems to have lost the power of keeping its balance, and reels 
now to one side, now to another. He staggers -to the window, and 
then catches his breath; for there, at the edge of the wood, not a 
hundred yards off, stands a moose, perfectly still, with its side 
towards him. It has enormous antlers, with ever so many branches 
on one of them, and few on the other. It is the moose he was hunting 

the day before—the magic moose. 

Trembling with excitement and fever, Peter creeps to his gun 
hanging on the wall. It is loaded. He tells the dog to keep quiet. 
The moose is still standing there motionless, long-legged and heavily 
built, with its gaze fixed upon the forest, seemingly deep m thought. 
The silver lamp in the sky shines full upon it. 

Peter has forgotten the fever boiling in his veins; for a moment 
the mist in his brain seems to drift away, and he is once more in 
possession of the hunter's clear judgment and power of quick 
determination. If he shoots through the window, the bullet is very 

likely to be turned aside and take the wrong dlr “ :tl ° n ' H ® ra,scsthc 
gun to his shoulder, drives the muzzle through the window-pane 
and as a shower of splinters falls upon the floor there is a loud 
renort and with a yelp, the dog runs to the door. 

The moose at the border of the forest turns completely round 
then takes a few faltering steps, stops, hesitates a little, and drops to 

th The°d U o n o d r' of the saeter-hut opens; a dog dashes out, and after trim 
ine ao obliged to turn and go in again without 

totters * j t is a u h e can do to crawl to the bed and wrap 

hdmselfup Now that the excitement is over he collapses, and at 
midnight P only his laboured breathing disturbs the silence in 

bl Outfn the^pternber SghUi« the moose with the curious antlers, 
its body still warm. 


* 


A new day dawns in Bjodal. There is no smoke rising from the 
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saeter where Peter Varpet is lying, but now and again a dog slips 
out and in at the door which is standing ajar. The moose lying at the 
border of the wood is now plainly visible, its legs extended and its 
head stretched out. The sky has clouded over, and the air is heavy 
and thick. 


Away on the western slopes two hunters are following the day-old 
track of a moose. They break up a pine-stump to make a fire, and 
sit down beside it. While sitting thus they hear the howling of a dog 
on the other side of the valley, repeated again and again, then 
ceasing, and then beginning once more. 

“ What’s that? ” says one. 

“ I wonder,” says the other. 

The dog goes on howling. 

The hunters go to a knoll from which they can see a saeter and a 
dog sitting on the grass outside; but they can see no people about. 

I wonder if there’s anything wrong over there,” says the taller 
of the two, a muscular young fellow with well marked features 
Moving on, they enter the saeter-ficld from the soutli, but here their 
dog grows cunously eager. They follow him and come upon the 

^fnTr C sh^lde a r n,ma ' ^ Sh<>t thC ^ P ' acC ‘ low dow " 

™°™ nt * he , haling ceases, and Storm comes towards 
them with bnstling back, but runs in again in front of them. A man 

£.£7n™s and 3 gU " iS leanin£ asainst thc «“• The man 

“ T , hat 801 him! ” he “ Just look at him falling! ” And 

then he murmurs something they do not understand One of the 

KeT im ' and SCCS that he is damp w“sp°a n do 0 n f and 
“ Are you sick? ” he asks. 

he^ays' 0Pe " S WS ^ W ° ndCr,nsIy - “ Ycs ' 1 must ha’ been sick,” 

wmmm 

Thly^oXve: of Pa,e «“”• 

as the trees throw off their raiment ° ne on the fields » 

but the hr-chtd 
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higher and higher until they change into bare mountain. Far off in 
these mountains Peter can see a little cleft. It is Bjodal. 

On the wall of his stabur are two great moose-horns, with thirteen 
tines on the one, and eight on the other—the horns of the magic f 

moose. ' 

Peter lights his pipe, and the smoke drifts away, blue and strong 

on the clear air. 

44 it was a long moose-hunt this time! ” he thinks. But it was 
good fun all the same! ” 


DANISH 

HOLGER DRACHMAN 

A SHIP IN CHURCH 

There they sat, the three of them, old Ole Bertelsen and his two 
sons, Karl and Kristian, talking together m subdued voices, 
time to time they glanced over toward Soren, the third brother 

who sat delicately fashioning tiny parts for the ship with his h g 

fin fhey were all so proud of this ship and so impressed with it that 
they scarcely dared raise their voices above a whisper when they 
spokcofu/ But if any one had asked ^m about ■•'h^wordd 
undoubtedly have answered quite casually, as if t P 
most insignificant thing in the world. - his r<jal leg 

Soren sat holding his wooden leg at a g gl but it 
The position was somewhat uncomfortable^ ## ^ „ stuck out 

not be otherwise; and S1 * tl " 8 1 . f - th its chiselled furrows of 

to one side; his emaciated, bearded fac*. with its cmseiie 

pain, bent carefully between the yardarms and backsU^m ^ ir 
th^deck'wft^the^ensitiv^fing^ro^a^lol^s^msUess—h^ worked 

Bertelsen in low respectful tones. inR He ^t with the 

5 ™. r ,*• 

the thin tackle had to be passed. 
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Then he dropped the threads from his teeth, and answered another 
question which had been asked some minutes before. 

“ I’ve found just one worm hole in her bottom. I think that’s 
pretty good for a voyage of twenty years.” 

“ That it is,” said Karl with conviction. 

“Yes,” Kristian agreed; “but remember, Soren, you used a 
whole big bottle of oil and turpentine in her bottom when you made 
her.” 

“ And now we’ll use one more,” said Soren. “ And when she’s 
hauled up on dry dock in another twenty years, and others get hold 
of her—for by that time we may all be worm-eaten ourselves—then 
they can see that we have been good to her.” 

“ Oh,” said old Ole, “ who can tell, we may all be alive then. It 
runs in the family, you know.” Ole was well over seventy, and his 
sons were along in the forties. ’ . 

It was about twenty years ago that they had come to aq agreement 
with their neighbours in the village about this matter of a ship. All the 
other hamlets along the coast had their ships hanging up in their 
parish churches; why should Vangaa alone lag behind? 

It was just at this time that Soren came home after a long trip 
and he had one leg of wood instead of the leg of flesh and bone with 
which he had gone away. He had suffered intensely, alone in the 
strange hospital, and, staunch sailor though he was, he had about 
given up hope. Proselytizing flourished around the wards of the 
hospital; the “ missionaries ” of the different denominations fought 
over the patients, and Soren had fallen a victim to a rabid zealot with 

hr^° PPe ^' r / nd hard ' tightly closed lips - Fire ' su'pl'ur, and 
brimstone rained down upon the poor helpless cripple, and when 

0 ^ 0 ^ fr ° m the hospital ' he left behind him not only 

He !h hH U h ‘ S T g °° d Spiri,s and hght-heartedness. 

h d a ways been dean-living from his youth up now 
went about repenUtnt for his own sins and for the sins of all the rest 
of the world as well. With the incessant pain in his leg and The 

S"hh hre fe he°n bcms ir a Up ° n ° thers lhrou S h th e best yelrs 

theirhirth l suff e rcd besides from moral scruples which had 
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the boat was finished and christened “ The Sailors’ Remembrance. 
It measured full seven feet from stem to stem when it was completed. 

With great solemnity it was carried to the church and hung up 
there. The old minister consecrated it with a sermon that had at 
least the virtue of length, and Soren blew his nose almost continuously 
in his cotton handkerchief with the picture of the fall of Sebastopol 
on it. While the others all went to the tavern after the ceremonies, 
he trudged the two long miles back home, with his crutch and his cane, 
and all the way back he struggled with the old devil in him; with 
thoughts that accused each other and snarled at each other. Had 
he not looked up at the lovely ship too often during the church 
services, fearful that it might begin to swing from side to side on its 
axis? And had he not, in his anxiety and restlessness, neglected to 
give that attention to the old minister which was due to a preacher 
of tht gospel, even though his speech was concerned merely with a 


Then the miserable story about the old minister all came out, and 
Soren’s thoughts hardly grew brighter. When a civil official is guilty 
of embezzlement, that is a bad enough example to those under him 

but when a minister of the gospel scandalizes his rXYnhabkTnts^f 
is much worse. It is all very well to say that most of the inhabitants of 

the parish are thick-skinned, but there are always sensitive souls 

like Soren, who suffer keenly from their inability to disentanglei the 

eternal 1 verities from weak human P- sio " s Y^ 
became more melancholy, and he was not able, like his Cromers 
tTgo and bury his thoughts with the fishing-nets deep down in the 
<a»a and draw them up again in the form of shining fish. 

Then it .^^^ l J^^^ s ^ Ce »‘^^ng < ^s^a S body < has one'g^iod'leg^nd 

StfE. KSk -K fS ;•—- “ S SK5 

thoughts went with them a 1. ^ strength They showed him 

me into his soul behind it all one 

saren changed from a narrow pietist to a 
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philosopher, and when the first strangeness of the transition had 
worn off, he knew that he was happier for the change. 

So twenty years had slipped by. Each of the three brothers had 
taken a wife unto himself, and had long ago added several little 
" x ones for good measure. Soren had made himself a new “ leg,” 
much better than the old English one, even though that had cost 
him seven pounds sterling. He philosophized, he fitted out ships, 
he helped his brothers, and he laid a little money aside, and now 
he was perhaps the most highly respected man in the fishing-hamlet. 
And that is a great deal for a man who does not fish. 

Since the days of the “ old ” minister, there had been a whole 
series of clergymen in the parish to which the fishing-hamlet belonged. 
Indeed, it was something of a training-school for young ministers. 
The last one had been there two years already. The clergy are always 
on the carpet nowadays; they are either lauded as shining spiritual 
lights, or they are denounced as hypocrites. Now this young minister 
was neither. He was, indeed, but a child, both in his faith and in his 
actions. The weak son of a man of learning, he had retained from 
his schoolboy days one overwhelming passion. That passion was 
the sea. He had always wanted to be a sailor, but his health would 
ti not P erm * 1 *t, and so he became a theologian instead. He was a 
typical idealist, absent-minded, other-worldly, and impractical- 
and he was rather effeminate both in face and figure. His faith was 
a simple one, and he was not perplexed by any modern heretical 
notions. He did not know life, and he did not want to know it • had 
he chanced to meet it face to face one day, he would have stepped 
politely aside and let it pass, while he hurried home'to his study 

fmmV n 1 k P ?a hlS bo i )k ? ase ' stood a tQ y ship which he had kept 
wif™ nH **oo! days. Besides his ship he had an unobtrusive little 

k d •!?1 b ° y ' 111 field just back of the Parsonage lay a 

SDend b manv F vV*' a ? d ^ the minister was accustomed to 
spend many happy hours, playing with his son and his sailboat It 

ould have been difficult to determine which of the two father or 

VS- IndCCd * there -- those who 
al ° ng ° D,y 11131 he m ' 8ht 

There hetood 6 SSSSL^ 8 tWO , mil “ down to the fishing beach. 
y< curiously at the T ° Wr ‘ he waler - and slarin S 

ss-,sj» ssrus aiass ss 
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whole theory of sailing and of ship-building and rigging. He had 
read extensively on the subject, and he had an uncle, an old seaman, 
who used to amuse himself by teaching him marine terminology. 
But when it came to talking with the fishermen, he was embarrassed 
and mute. He had stood aside to let life pass him by, and now life 1 
stood aside for him. 

Not very many of the fisherfolk were to be seen up in the little 
white church on Sundays. It was not, indeed, that Vangaa was 
especially irreligious, but it had somehow become an established 
custom that one went to church only on the greatest and most 
solemn church holidays. Those few fisher-folk who had "formerly 
been in the habit of coming more regularly had gradually drifted 
aVvay. They couldn’t understand the new minister. It was not that 
they found any fault with him. On the contrary, it was generally 
conceded that, within his limited means, he was very generous, in 
fact almost too ready to believe any hard-luck story, so that he was 
often imposed upon by the unworthy. But to church they did not 

He couldn’t quite understand it. He prepared his sermons with 
the greatest conscientiousness; he had been brought up by his 
learned father to do everything thoroughly. Sometimes, after his 
eyes had sought in vain for fisherfolk among the congregation, they 
would fasten themselves upon the ship that hung there before him, 
attached by a chain to the loft. He took such a childish delight m 
the ship that frequently he became distracted mlus exposition of the 
Scriptures, and then he would be forced to pull himself together in 
order not to lose entirely the thread of his sermon. That ship was* 

altogether too lovely! . . _ ... • ; * c 

But a few months ago he had discovered certain mfirmit.es in its 

masts and spars and rigging. He talked about it to the schoolmaster | 
and to the churchwarden, and to several others up in the little 
village, but they couldn’t help him. Indeed, they were scarcely aware 
of the existence of the ship, though it had hung there th«e many 
years in full view of the whole congregation a good seven i feet i 
length, with dusty little sailors clinging to the rigging, with a g 
under the monkey gaff and a pennant waving aloft. Van _ aa 

Then one day, around harvest time a delegation from Vangaa 
was announced to the pastor. Soren, the spokesman of the group, 

shuffled in across the threshold of the , pa ^ t0 ^/fisherman followed 
and his crutch. His brother Karl and another fisherman 

Cl< Se paS was embarrassed, and he blushed and stammered as he 
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asked the reason for this unexpected visit. When Soren felt the 
minister’s embarrassment, he too became embarrassed, and 
stammered and stuttered. Karl tried to explain for him, but Soren 
waved him back. Then, finally, it all came out. The Sunday before 
Christmas it would be just twenty years since the ship was hung up 
in the church, and now they wanted to use these few months to take 
her down and overhaul every part of her carefully, and then, on the 
twentieth anniversary, they wanted to hoist her up again. Would 
the pastor give his blessing to ail this, and'hold a short dedication 
ceremony after the regular church service? 


“ For you see, pastor,” concluded Soren, “ ships are just like 
human beings; they get slack in the rigging and crooked in the 
spars, and dusty in the corners, even in a few years, let alone twenty. 
We fisherfolk don’t know how to polish off a man, inside and out 
but it’s another matter with a ship that all of us helped to build,’ 
and that I, Soren Olsen, without praising myself, rigged out.” 

J h l young minister blushed again, looked at Soren and said 
To be sure, I have noticed myself that the ship needed overhauling 
pretty .badly. The horn of the foretopmast cross-trees on the port 
Side is broken, and . . . well... there is a good deal out of order.” 
Soren looked at the minister in astonishment; then he turned to 

cJo£tree f s! C ” dS “ * t0 * D ‘ d y ° U hear that? Foret opmast 


And in truth it sounded just as queer to the ears of these simple 

thev r MiHd P aS l \ haV f, sounded to ^ose of the minister had 
they suddenly begun to talk Hebrew. 

if the* pastor w^bctTood—“ WdI - th “- 

mi^.” P he S "d'hem" ^ ^ y °“ r Part ’ a ° d ™ promise d ° 

tinS r the h Hut P hTnrf W r r !i. thrU ? t OUt ’ one after another, and three 

f a in 

1 td Jte?' 1 

• So m ti m edunn;Vhehond° a ; s ™e U !hap'°' V "’ C ' rd 

- You Ta goo“ S6re P n“ S “ re - “ Wi " y ° U said. 

there^'^iCwWis r^good” ° f “ ma "’ y ° U know ' And 
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“ That was spoken like a Christian, Soren. 


1 » 


• • • • • 

The Sunday before Christmas had come. It did not begin to 
get light until almost nine o’clock, but Soren sat and looked at his 
work in the grey light of the morning. There stood the frigate on 
a work-bench where bars might be placed under it when the men 
came to carry it away. The white sails were furled, and the twelve 
metal cannons glistened on the deck, and tiny sailors in blue coats 
stood around in the rigging, and a handsome captain with gold 
braid on his cap stood aft on the quarter-deck, and over him a flag 
waved from the gaff, and from the masthead fluttered a white 
pennant with the name clearly written, “ The Sailors’ Remem¬ 
brance.” Outside the house stood all the boys and girls of the 
fishing-hamlet and pressed their noses flat against the window- 
panes. Even then they couldn’t see very much.' 

At last eleven o’clock came, and the men carried the ship out ot 
the room and up the road to the church as carefully as if it vjere 
made of glass. The whole fishing population was there, in high 
hats and low-crowned hats; and a band with a bugle, two clarinets 
and a harmonica led the way. The wives and daughters brougM 
up the rear, while all the youngsters ran m front and shouted 
‘‘Hurrah’! ~ at the top of their voices—and then hurried back to 

ta Fin;,f > y th tL l0 c 0 hurc t h th ^i« proper came .o an end but the 
congregation kept their “ a “'TbTchurch™afderated 

a “s. a k 

pulpit, and the Chnst ™ s •„ "nd^ip the aisle with the beautiful 

s olemn processionniarched mad p the way down> 

fasten it amidships to a lug that 
Wa *‘ n^dreallytte been an iron bar,” Soren whispered to the 
° ld Sure there ain’t a twist in the chain? ” asked Ole anxiously. 

Mo t Hnn’t think so but what if she should swing away? 

No, I don t thinK s , „ 0 j e philosophically. 

-Well 1 s pose she d P c one ’ could see the new copper 
There hung the ship. eilded figurehead, and the frowning 

plating on the bottom, ^lligerently out of the port-holes; 


it 
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sat up most of the night working over this talk, but now that he 
stood here he had forgotten completely everything that he had 
thought over with such learning and thoroughness during the night. 
There hung the ship; he scarcely dared look at it for fear he should 
be distracted by its loveliness. And there, below, all these new 
faces stared up at him—all the fishermen with their wives and their 
children. Never before had the church been so well filled, and at 
the thought of talking to all these people who were here for the 
first—and probably for the last—time, the little minister became so 
nervous that he was almost dizzy. 

Then the sweet, pungent smell of the evergreens came to him; 
it was the familiar Christmas smell, and it always gave him peace 
and self-assurance. He folded his hands, looked down in front of 
him, looked up again, and began. 


He spoke of grace—of grace from above, of the church sacraments, 
of Universal sin, of the Government and of the king who guided the 
helm of the ship of State and of a greater King who held the helm 
of the ship of Life. But when he tried to connect this helm with 
the ship above him, he lost the thread of his thought and had to' 
begin all over again with grace. 

A slight but noticeable restlessness was apparent in the congrega- 
tion. 'Hie munster looked down, and then he looked up again at 
the ship which was swinging very slowly. It came to a stop, and 
began to swing back; while the minister stopped a moment to use 
his handkerchief. Then he got hold of another thread of thought. 

significance of the nave or “ship” in church 
architecture. Scholars, to be sure, were unable to agree on the 
term, which was derived from the Greek. And he began to be 

hs^hain ‘ d> WhilC thC Ship 668311 t0 Swin * once 8 more on 


Then the minister completely lost the thread of his discourse and 
the restlessness became greater and greater. course, and 

For U ln^t nIy tK e Saw a ,? r t at Ught; Perhaps it was a Christmas light. 
~ ^ 3 these humbIe fisherfolk and stared up at him 

hear abo^ tt fa ^ eyeS ' The y hadn't come to 

near about the church sacraments, or their own sinfulness nr 

SwrL^Sy ra oft h ^ ey W r al ' P00r and simple folk'who 
^hildis'hoff^ng the y ^ g ’/ n ™ h ™ h S ad 0 come h to y 

gn seas, day and night in fair or foul weather. Out of the fullness 
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of their simple, childish hearts they had given this symbolic ship to 
the church. How was the church to express its appreciation, if 
not by inculcating her golden rule, teaching them to love one 
another, to aid one another in the fierce struggle for existence, and 
to trust in an inscrutable but all-seeing Providence? 

It was such words that now fell unpremeditated from the pastor s 
lips. All the learned discourse, all the fine-spun argument he had 
committed to memory, was forgotten. For the first time in his 
life the minister improvised, and, while he spoke thus from the 
fullness of his heart, he used such words as tide and anchorage, and 
he concluded with the phrase, “ When the Great Captain calls, 
‘ All hands on deck! * ” Then he said “ Amen,” and when he 
looked down in front of him he saw that all eyes were moist; and 
when he looked up, there hung the ship as proud and motionless as 

if there never had been any twist in her chain. ... 

Outside the church Soren stood waiting for the minister. 

“ Thank you, pastor,” he said simply. 

“Are you satisfied?’’the minister asked humbly. 

• “ Yes after you finally caught the wind. It went a little slowly 

at first—but so it does for the rest of us too. Now we understand 

y °On Christmas Day all the fisherfolk were ‘ n <*urch again They 
said, of course, that they.came just to get another look at the ship, 

bl T^ h ^ 0 af.:r r Chr! s y tm^S5ren took the minister's sailboat home 
for repairs.* 


GUSTAV WIED 

CHILDREN OF MEN 

They were sitting high up under the blu ^ e ^ 

evening, half sheltered by rK-h^THlrSba^s was T flat smoo^h 
bushes heavy with fruit. Belt” 1 up f rom the yellow clay, 

stone, rising to the height of a vroZ>\y In o\d wagon 

while a sun-bleached, weather- n ^ ld look out over the 
seat, served them as a bench. ^ cb and ash, down to 

g^acsrs USA ». —• >**■ - 

over the pebbles on the strand. 
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The spot was lonely and quiet, far from the noise and labour of 
the day. They had come upon it while wandering along the shore, 
and there they were sitting while he spoke, 
x “ Yes, up here, is the place for the house! It must be shining 
« white as the driven snow, and the roof shall be thatched, and roses 
and wild ivy will twine around the doors and windows.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ and the windows must have old, old, tiny 
green' panes, and over the door we will put the antlers of the largest 
deer in the forest, and the swallows will build under the eaves, and 
the stork have its nest on top of the barn-roof every summer.” 

“ But there are no meadows or marshes in the neighbourhood,” 
he demurred; “ there’s no food for the stork.” 

“ It must live here anyway,” she said decidedly. “ I want to see 
it come flying home every evening, and fwant to laugh at the young 
ones when they dance on top of the roof with their long, lanky legs 
and flap their wings and look as if they were going to tumble on 
their noses into the yard every minute.” 

.. ‘‘ Ve [y w * u » then w e take the stork,” he said, and kissed her 
little white hand, “ but no children—they cost too much. We will 
^just have a big green parrot, which will sit on its perch in a cage in 
the dining-room and say, ‘ Good morning, old citizens,’ when we 
come in to drink our coffee.” 

“ ^Parrot b * a11 means," she nodded, “ but we must have one 
tiny little baby too! ” 


“ It would certainly have to be a very small one,” he replied, 
smiling and stroking her hair. P 

•ihnXVfh" ^ hC ^!u'u a Wee littIe thin g— Iike this,” and she 
showed the size with.her fingers. 

He kissed her, and went on, “ In the dining-room there must be 

shffrhoTdTn^ Panelling, a high green panelling, and above that a 
shelf holding queer old crocks and dishes; and the chairs shall be 

~ d ? a ; C Sti ? backs wilh trolls ami with red te an^ 

there shau ^ an ° id ™ 

“ ,u d 8rCen dock with urns on »” she added, 

with Adam ^?^ rnS ’ ? nd1 *“ old square * fat-bellied iron stove 

/Red and EVC and the Fal1 ’ “ d p ^oh drowning in the 

And now the sitting-room? ” she asked. 

over T th e e SSlT ^ Wi " dOWS with a ™w 

But then we’d get all the forenoon siur!5^-\V- ' 
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“ They must be bay-windows, filled with flowers and fragrant 
herbs—deep bay-windows, so the sun can’t come into the room, 
but only throw a few long, golden stripes over the floor and 
furniture. In the middle of the room there shall be an oval table? 
inlaid with ebony, with great carved claw-feet, and we must have, 
low, upholstered chairs, and an upright grand piano in the comer 
near the hall. On the centre-table there shall be an enormous 
broad-leaved palm set on a high dish of dark red terra-cotta.” 

“ Where shall we put my sewing-table? ” 

“ Your sewing-table? In the middle bay-window, which is to 
have leaded panes and be painted like the old solemn church 
windows with pictures of saints and inscriptions in deep blue and 
bright red and chrome yellow. Ferns and ivy will grow in the sill, 
and there shall be yellow fleurs-de-lis and white water-lilies in long, 
slender vases, and a cut-glass bowl with darting gold-fish eating 
bread out of your hand. And we must have doves!—snow-white 
and sea-blue and rust-brown doves, circling around your head as 
you stand on the steps of the veranda under the roses and J hey 
will perch on your head and on your arms and on your shoulders, 
and peck grain from your hand and from your lips ; and you will 
stand there dressed in white, with short Slashed sleeves and pale 
blue stockings andshoes, and with a string of red corals twined 

ar She d thr°ew her^rms around his neck and laid her head on his 

br “Andlw g .h h e P ca P bf„et7 - she ashed-" and yonr study 7 " 

'• The cabinet must turn to the east,” he continued, with a huge 
chestnut outside the window, a tree with a crown as; big asi a 
thousand-year-old cedar of Lebanon; and at the foot of the tree 
mere shall be turf of the softest, brightest grass, with table and 
dhairs of bent flecked bqughs, and hammocks and croflurt and 
tennis for our guests—and a telescope two feet long and turn g 
on a Pivot, so we can follow the ships on their course over the sea. 

•• You«VdS!d U eon n thac“he n replied; “ it is to be your room.” 

: w°h.te S ” e hf nodded 0 ,“"tes! whit' with spindle-legs and delicate 
tracings'^ gold, upholstered in silk with large flowers on. 

texture e as U the ^st uff *0 n °th^^urnU ure. The centre-table shall be 
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oblong'with a carved, gilt-edged top, and above it shall hang a 
chandelier of glass with prisms and tears, and stars nebulous and 
pale like blue frozen milk.” 

“ And the fire-place? ” 

“ There isn’t going to be any fire-place; for spring and summer 
will be warm and radiant with light and sun, and in the autumn 
and winter we shall live in our apartment in Copenhagen.” 

“ Now there is only your study left,” she said—‘‘ and the 
bedroom.” 


“ My den shall be in the gable-end towards the west, where I can 
look miles and miles into the country over hills and valleys and 
woods and lakes blushing in the glow of the evening sun. It will 
have only one large Gothic window with a full, heavy curtain. The 
rugs shall be skins of wolf and bear, and the furniture of oak, 
austere and dignified. The tapestries shall be woven with pictures of 
knights in shining mail and ladies in sendal and ermine, and the 
walls hung with armour and swords and shields. And there must 
be a secret door that glides open when you press a rusty nail behind 
the bookcase.” 


“ Oh,” she breathed, shuddering, “ and where does it lead? ” 

“ Down into a dark underground passage, where the former 
lord of the manor has been walled in for a hundred years—or, no, 
it leads to the round tower-room, where you are lying in the great, 
wide, oak four-poster. You lie waiting and listening and looking 
out into the dark room, which is lit only by the small lamp on the 
marble table at your head. You have been reading, but now the 
book is resting on the white sheet in front of you, and you are lying 
with your arms behind your neck, and your dark hair forms a frame 
around your face. You are longing and listening and looking out 
before you with great, dreamy eyes. Then you hear the secret door 
slide open, and you smile and half raise yourself on your elbow, and 
listen again. You hear steps, soft, stealthy steps, coming nearer 

vnllrlTri!!' v Quickly you put the book down on the table, throw 
b r k ° n ii e i )ll, J OVV and C!use your eyes - A door is carefully 

o P nL f r,^ n s ™ over yours> and ' with a scream Ihat 

prcss your lips to mine* ^ PU ‘ ^ ar ° UDd my neck and 

under th Z b . a h b w^’ these 1"°' as the > r 531 in the mild summer evening 
Ss and , b tT ng , r °° f °l the fragrant blackberries and sweet- 

drTt rolled bfn, ° VCr the Ereen cupo,as of the trees . to ‘he sea 
Whrnifj m “ ng waves ln ‘ oward the foot of the blufT. 
When the sun had disappeared behind the western hills, and the 
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dew began to fall, he rose from the bench, saying, “ I am afraid it is 
time to go home; your mother must be waiting for us with the tea.” 

Silent, and with minds that felt strangely tired and vapid, they 
walked slowly down through the forest to the railway station. 

Suddenly she spoke. 44 How I wish we could eat supper out here!” 

He twisted his head nervously. 44 But, dearest, you know very 
well that-” 

44 Yes, yes,” she answered hurriedly, pressing her cheek against 
his arm; 44 it was nothing but a stupid notion of mine. We have 
certainly spent enough money to-day.” 

Again they walked on without speaking. 

When they stood at the ticket window, he turned his face away, 
embarrassed, and asked, 44 1 suppose we’ll go home third class? ” 

44 Yes, yes,” she said eagerly, 44 yes, of course! There are so few 
people at this time of day, and we save almost a crown.” 


* 

JOHAN SKJOLDBORG 

PER HYWER’S SUMMER DAY 


The dawn was misty. _ . .. 

But the blue waters of the Limfjord a little way out reflected the 

first faint gleam of day; the mist vanished like the vapour on a 
window-pane one has breathed upon, and the village houses that 
nestled alongside the fjord, like a flock of sleeping cattlem a damp 
meadow-bottom, stood out more and more clearly. The light fog 
lifted very slowly, rose in the air almost imperceptibly and yet so 
that it was possible to follow it with the eye unt. wh.^washed 
wings and gables of the village houses stood revealed in the morning 

The first person who came out from the village wasa 
He was in his shirt-sleeves, and his bare legs and knee^ stuck out 
below his rolled-up pants. He had tied h.s ^ch-boxtohisback 
with a piece of string; it was out of his way there Under h.s left 
arm he carried a jacket in case it should rain later m the day, ana 

in his right hand he held a whip. m r 0 i k to be up 

It was little Per Hywer, the first one of all the village folk to p 


and about. 

He tramps through the heavy 
with a sturdy, even, heavy step. 


dust of the road on his short legs 
He is out here because he has to 
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be, because it is his duty. Every step he takes is a determined one, 
an expression of will-power, and for this reason there is something 
plodding about his gait; it is not the light, playful walk of a child. 

His little body would rather be asleep. 

But the law is over Per Hywer, the law that none can evade, the 
inevitable, all-powerful law. His quiet trudging shows that he 
knows he is under the control of forces which it is useless to contend 
with. There is nothing to be done about it. 

Per Hywer is just eight years old. 

He marches along confidently at the same steady, determined 
pace until he reaches the last house on the eastern outskirts of the 
village—“ Morten’s House,” standing by. itself among the first 
ranges of sand-dunes. Here Per stops and looks back at the village. 
His skin is so dark, so tanned by sun and wind, that his eyes look 
quite white as he turns them quickly from one side to the other. He 
eases his lunch-box over to a more comfortable position, and 
examines his whip to see if it is in good condition and if there is 
“ crack ” enough in it. 

He is ready. It is four o’clock, and Per Hywer’s working day is 
about to begin. 


A woman comes down the road leading a cow at the end of a rope. 

She stops at the sand-drifts where Per is waiting. Just behind her 

comes another woman with two cows, and within a few minutes the 

ro a d is swarming with no less than forty of them, besides Lars 
Flyholm s big grey bull. 

l ° ,Cad these COWS from the homes and farm s around 

ntK Vi aS V°i he c ? mmon> whlch lles some three miles east by the 
ByghoJm Ford, and to pasture them there during the day 

ttXst their 

S. S“ d - Then ' “ “ SSSW 

“ Well, boy, arc you ready? ” 

and l a f igna ' ! AH r u opes are loosened from the horns of the cows 
wav nr!XT en d Ve the u Creatures a Push so that they can get under 
then ^o the othe^i^? arou ” d ’ whip in air * first to one side and 

mmsem 
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for the sake of his father and mother. They are poor, and have 
more than their share of troubles and worries anyhow. ! 

The women stand around a while watching him drive the cows 
down the road. A little off to one side stand two grizzled old men ,; 
resting on their sticks. 

“ He is a little fellow to take care of all those big cows,” one of 
them says sympathetically, and scratches the back of his neck with 

his forefinger. j 

“ That he is, but he’s a smart little chap,” replies the other, and 

nods his grey, shaggy head as he speaks. 

Per feels the eye of the public resting upon him. He is conscious 
that he is an object of observation and comment. His eyes are 
everywhere, and he hops around like a frolicsome lamb; things seem 
to be going pretty well this morning. He swings his long whip and 
cracks it loudly over the heads of his cows so that every one can 
hear that he is not afraid. But his heart is in his mouth at the 
thought of the heavy responsibility that rests upon him. 

“ Don’t go to sleep now, boy,” Bold-Stine yells after him in her 


tfraTthey get fat by to-night,” Lars’s Marie says heavily. 

She is so fat herself that she puffs when she walks 

Trine Krag stands with her hands folded under her apron, as 
magisterial as a judge, in the centre of the group; her husband is 
the wealthiest man in town. “ Don’t let them stand in the water 
too lone ” she says. “ Don’t forget, now, young one! 

And Andreas’s wife stands with her arms akimbo and screams 
“ Now just you try to drive my cows out in the marsh to-day, and 
r^box your ears for you; I haven't forgotten the last tune you 
nnnH fnr no .hine brat' ” She lifts her arm threateningly, and Per 
fanteher^Sing on the sand-bank, her lips going like scissors 
The jabber of the women follows Per down the quiet road like 

D ^y f r? i ^ they - to ^«£ 

kindly. He is so sensitive, little Per. it seems 

grown folks have ' f town and driv es it down 

MTXSS. h H d e ££ fo -£*2** 

separate fro™ 7h“, “quite lost in a deep ditch or behind 

aJ 3e 0 y'e!!s e at th-. uses bad words, in order to 

bolster up his own courage. 
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But his voice is on the verge of tears. 

He knows what is at stake. He realizes what it means to be 
alone with the herd all day long. He is going out into the great 
loneliness. Every step carries him farther from his home, from his 
village, where people work and talk together, and where other 
children go to school and play with each other. . . . And he has 
another long, terribly lonely day before him. 

He runs back and forth, cracks his whip lustily, and shouts; he 
is determined to strangle the fear that surges up in his heart. 

Per wants to be a plucky boy. 

Half-way out a little heath-creek cuts across the road. The low 
water gurgles merrily over brown and grey and red and blue stones, 
and Per thinks that these vari-coloured pebbles lying on the bottom 
of the stream* are the loveliest things he has ever seen. . . . But 
they have to be seen through the clear running water, for as soon as 
he lifts them out they lose their lustre and look just like ordinary 
stones. 

The cows drink their fill of the cool water in the stream, sticking 
their muzzles into the water so that they form circles on its surface. 
And when they have slaked their thirst, they stand awhile, com¬ 
placent, as if they had thoroughly enjoyed their morning drink, the 
water dripping from their mouths. 

Per lies down on his belly and drinks until his stomach is distended. 
It is important to drink enough now, for it-is impossible to get any 
fresh water over in the bog; it is rotten and stagnant in the swampy 
ditches over there. 

He fills a medicine bottle, too, and places it carefully in his lunch- 

box, for the people that gave him his food to-day—his employers 

take turns—belong to the stingy ones who give him neither milk nor 
beer. 


This brook is like a tavern, a baiting-place on the way 

At last Per reaches his destination, Green Hill, with the boggy 

common below, stretching out to a shallow bay that cuts in from the 
Limtjord. 

weT™?r , jf h i he , emPty St ° machs of morning, ™sh out to the 
wet marsh grass that grows in tussocks between sweet gale and 

W1 T' • ™ ey ? tretch forth their thirsty muzzles and sniff 
marsh air that is wafted to their nostrils 

G* '™'*' hC J 011 ?, graSS ' Per sits down on top of 
Green Hill to catch his breath. He is hot. From this hillock he 

who,e h = rd - H* counts twice to make s "re tha,^ 
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Satisfied, he opens his lunch-box. He is curious to see what they 
have given him to-day. Perhaps there is something especially good. 
He expects nothing, but he cannot help looking anyway. He lifts 
the cover off and finds five thick pieces of black bread with lard and 
salt, and a cheese crust to munch. But down at the very bottom 
of the box there is a pancake. Per smiles happily to himself, for he 
considers this a rare delicacy, and he eats it up at once. Then that 
is over with. He takes a little drink out of the medicine bottle, 
holding it out in front of him after each sip to see how much is left, 
just as he has seen his elders do with the brandy bottle. Hmmm! 

Then he sits still, quite still, and lets the sun beat down on him 
till the warmth quickens every pore in his skin. He lets the vapour 
from the damp heath pour in over him. He listens to the distant 
bird-calls from the bay and tq the insects buzzing around his head. 
He lets the soft summer breezes caress his cheeks. Not a limb is 
moving, not a thought stirring in him. He himself is like a sound 
or a wind breathed away in the sun. 

After a time he awakens to his surroundings again and finds 
himself sitting on top of Green Hill. 

He wonders how this knoll came to be so nice and round, and 
how it is always able to stay so green, a fine verdant green out here 
in the heather! It is most pleasant to rest on. Per turns and looks 
back at the village. All the'houses seem so small. He can see the 
ridge and part of the gable on his own house. Yes, indeed, it is 
far away. He sighs. It is such a long time till evening. He lies 
on his stomach and stares out towards the village. 

But it can’t be otherwise. . . . . . 

Yet he likes Green Hill. No matter which direction the wind is 
from, he can always find shelter here. And on one side is a foxes 
den where he has dug himself a seat, and even when it rams he can 
pull his jacket over his head and sit there and be quite comfortable 
Per stays on Green Hill as much of the time as he can. It is ms 


^M^nw^^the cattle are spreading out. A Jf' v .farm 
wandered away to the north, dangerouslynear Mads Bold s far. 
Can the animals perhaps smell the corn behind the fences? Per 

jumps up and runs over towards them. M 
tempered fellow. He has been to sea ind folks :say ^at he has 
killed people and taken their money— that is how he got so rich. 
If the cows should ever break into his field he might keep them 
until the damage was paid for, and that would cost as much as Per 
could earn all summer long. . . • He increases his p 
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father would have to work a long time to pay the fines, and all 
because Per had been a bad boy and not tended to his business. Per 
is running so fast now that he stumbles among the knolls and hillocks, 
and falls down. He jumps up quickly and hurries on. The thorns 
tear long scratches in his bare legs. 

“ Hey, hey,” he shouts at the cows, and cracks his long whip. 
■** Turn around, there.” But as soon as he has one of them turned, 
another has gone back. They must smell the corn, all right. “ Hey, 
hey,” Per beats them with his whip, but they don’t budge. Each 
one sets its course stubbornly towards the cornfield; they are 
determined to get in there, and Per is kept running from one to the 
other so that the perspiration pours from him. When he is in a 
position to strike a blow, he grits his teeth and lets go for all he is 
worth. These animals are full of spite and meanness; they just 
want to plague him, and they are stupid beasts, besides. ...” Hey, 
hey,” Per rushes wildly from one to the other. ” You darn 
bone-bags,” he cries. And he beats and beats them till the air hums. 
“ Hey, hey.” If the cattle ever get in there and get a taste of the 
com, he will never be able to drive them out again. Never. Perhaps 
even the others might come up and join them, all forty of them. 
They could eat up all Mads Bold’s corn in no time at all, every 
single stalk. And that man is without pity. 

Ah, how much there is.at stake! 

Per Hywer feels that his whole future hangs on the outcome of 
this struggle, that this will decide whether he is to be a happy or an 
unhappy .man. His breath is singing in his throat now, and his 
eyes are twice their normal size. He shouts and screams and swears 

and bounces around like a rubber ball. He is straining every 
muscle; he is fighting for life. ... 

And he wins. 

For he is tireless in his tenacity, and he .literally wears the cattle 
out, discourages them, and drives them back to the main herd to the 
accompaniment of all the blows that can be rained on their stubborn 


C °, n ? iCt bet ^ Veen Per and the cows has been under way 

Th P Th Vda 8,r S C T ^ aS 1)651111 to browse trendy homeward 
The three unmarried sisters have inherited their house and thei 

butthev7nn h Hll r a Pa ^ n !f'i Tl £ y are very kind ’ P leasan .t old maids 
mit they fondle and indulge this cow so much that it is quite spoiled 

uDbvr rplnmi °| ff ltself aIong the shore towards home. It i 

up by Green Hill already. ... 

So Per has to be off again. It would .b s .'humilia.tmg if the cow 

4 / 

u // / . 
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went home on him. He throws off his coat—he is wringing wet 
from perspiration—cuts diagonally across the heath, and gets in 
front of the refractory animal so that it has to turn around. Then 
it gets a real run, for Per drives it right back into the midst of the 
herd. 


Per drops wearily on a little knoll; he is so breathless that he can 
scarcely stand up. He has scratched the skin off his shins and tprn 
one of the knees of his pants. It is worst about the pants. . . . 

His blood is pounding in his temples. He is burning hot, and 
has to wipe his face on his shirt sleeve every minute. But it is not 
long before his racing heart slows down, and the fires within him 
are quenched. Everything within him becomes still, in harmony 
with his surroundings. A great peace settles on him, and his 
eyelids droop. ... 

He jumps up quickly. He is afraid of falling asleep at his post. 
After all, everything depends on him. He looks over at the 
browsing herd that is entrusted to his care. Lars Flyholm’s grey 
bull towers high above all the others like the king that he is. He is 
the largest animal Per has ever seen. He is something to look up at 
—almost like a house. An elephant is probably not nearly so large. 
In fact, he should like to know if that bull were not the biggest 


animal in the world. . . 

It is not long before Per sits down again; he is so tired, and it is 
so pleasant to rest out here. He can feel hovtf sweet it is in all his 
limbs. His head feels so heavy, he props it up with his hand. 

In that moment Per Hywer’s eyes close, and he is asleep. 

But he is awake again in no time, frightened. . He runs up to a 
high knoll near by and counts all his cattle, three times over to make 
sure. ‘ He knows he is responsible for them. 

Now he dares not sit down again righUaway; he wanders in along 
the bay towards Green Hill. A lapwing is terribly excited; it 
circles, screaming, around him. Per thinks it is a beautifu ir , 
with its snow-white breast, coal-black wings, and glistening dark 
green back. But he doesn't like its shrill caw; there is something 
grating in those hoarse notes. And then it flies right , 

dog that is going to bite. He teases it a little; when hc , com “ ' 
to its nest, it becomes frantic, flaps its wings furious y, 
right at Pcr’s head. That is great sport. But wh ?“ 
really gets near enough to graze Per’s ear with a wing, he retreats 
headlong, leaving the victorious bird circling around and screaming 

imprecations after him. . . _ ,_, r „ r 

Ud here on Green Hill everything is so quiet. Per can look far, 
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far out. East of the fording place, in Kjettrup, lives the doctor, 

the little bearded man he saw last spring rattling through the village 

in a high, leather-covered lorry. There, too, is the apothecary’s, 

where all the rare herbs and curious medicines in the world are to 

be had. It would be fun to get over there some day. And there is 

Skasrpinggaard, the prison with all its cells. What might they be 

like? Per shudders to think of them. And a little to the north, 

behind Kjettrup, Hingelbjerg hills lift their round domes up into 

the sky. It couldn’t be very far from there to the ocean. . . . Over 

towards the west lies Fa:ggesund mill, at the very southern tip of 

Hannas, way out in the fjord. He would like to get out to that 

point; from there one could shout over to Morso. And to the 

south you can see the islands of Fur and Lind swimming out in the 

bay, while behind them Himmerland’s steep cliffs are anchored 

immovably in the water. And across the water he can catch a 

glimpse of Logstor’s red-tiled roofs, glistening in the sunlight. All 

those red houses are a market town. He would like to get over 
there some time too. 


All of this is Per’s world; it stretches out before him every day 
and in the centre of it all is Green Hill. And there he will stay • 
he is fastened as by a tether-peg. But one day, when he is grown 
up and there is no one to boss him any more, he will go out into this 
Z S ? U u fo f‘ htmsdf. both on this and on the other side of 

But ^wLe^ 3 ^ Sh ‘ P 8 ° a$ far aS il 030 sai, ‘ 

®tnTZ * ^ ’ aIon f—' sver y d ay alone. He can’t even go 

over to see Kren Tamsen, who stands over there on the heath and 

digs peat. He doesn’t dare, for Kren Tamsen always scolds him 

J° n u . n f?' an d chases him back and tells him to take care of his cows 

and mind his business. He could run over to him so easily too 

[ orjus ‘ 31 & 
sun“s on tx ^ ' Th ° 

said thafadog ate too^uci,^ “ 006 S ° badl * but his &*« 

H6bi - 

Two men are going towards the ford. He wonders who they are; 
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it’s not easy to make them out in the shimmering sunshine. No 
doubt they are going over to the east side. One of them is probably 
Morten, who ferries people across in his flat-bottomed boat, and the 
other is some one who has to get the doctor, or perhaps he has to ; 
report something important at Skaerpinggaard. 

Per doesn’t lose sight of the two men all the way, and he wonders 
idly who might be sick, or dead—whether it might be an invitation 
to a funeral. Or perhaps it was a burglary they were going to report. 
Per amuses himself by guessing at a number of things. But when 
Morten and his companion come abreast of Green Hill he can hear 
that the stranger speaks the Thy dialect, and he deduces that it must 
be a man from Thy who wants to go over to the wise old woman in 


Himmerland. 

It was wonderful what people said that woman could do. She 
must be a witch. And the sheriff couldn’t arrest her, because, 
whenever his carriage came near her house, it would turn over, or 

the wheels wouldn't go round any more- 

JPer is lost in thought. 

He is awakened by the sun burning his bare skin; the heat stmgs 
him and the tops of his ears smart where the skin is peeling off. 

A quick glance at the cattle shows him that the herd is restless. 
He rushes away at full speed across the heath. Not an animal in 
the whole herd is quiet. They switch their tails, stamp and kick, 

toss their heads, and jostle each other. They are J ^ dgety - 1 
irritated by the heat of the sun, maddened by gadflies and buanng 
swarms of insects that rise in clouds from the long rushes. 

From one end of the herd to the other there is unrest. Per is 
activc wherever the danger seems greatest. But the rest,essn^s 
increases every moment. It cannot continue in this way, some 
Sis bound to happen soon. The cattle have a strange look jn 
their eyes that makes Per afraid. They look sick, as if th' y 
suffering agonies, vicious as if they would gore him, wild as f 

had suddenly gone crazy. ... . u# -j whnt if the 

swat srarsr 

saws 
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At the same moment Morten’s cow tosses her head in the air and 
gallops away down to the water. And in a few minutes all the other 
cows are bolting behind her, running like mad. and stopping only 
when they were standing up to their bellies in the water. 

Thank God! So that was it. 


Then there is peace. Per knows that they will stand there quite 
motionless for hours. 

It is not nearly noon yet. The sun hasn’t even reached Lino. 

Per likes the damp sea smell down here on the strand. It is 

shallow here, and the surface of the water is studded with bunches 

of ferns. Per splashes around in the low water—it is quite warm 

Then he walks in towards the firm, damp strand where he can see 

the imprint of his bare feet, and where he can write and trace figures 

with the handle of his whip in the mud. Just a few feet in there is 

a low ridge of washed-up, sun-dried pebbles. He gathers the 

prettiest of them and fills his pockets with them and with snail 

shells. And all the time he listens to the sea gulls and the sandpipers 

whose caressing, complaining notes linger long on the salt air of the 
lonely strand. 


But after a while this, too, becomes monotonous. Per hurries 
back to Green Hill, eats a couple of slices of his black bread, and 

He^n 8 Ho th <? ° at r 0 , Ver S u 06 ’ composes himself for a little nap! 
£ the wa?e^ Y en ° Ugh aS ,0ng aS the COVVS are Ending there 


And when he wakes, there they all are, in the self-same place- 
all forty of them and the big grey bull. The sun has traveUecTa 
ttle farther towards the west now, and the light falls slantwise on 

ctrr hideS ° f thC aS th = ir i ma8 =s are a 'enel t =d W ,n e ,°he 

id* 

=55*7=r®- 
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Andreas’s wife, who always scolds him, and Kren Tamsen and all 
the others in Oslos town. 

Per springs up energetically. 

He sights something way out in the ford; he cannot tell whether 
it is man or animal yet. In any event it is moving towards him. It 
is not a carriage, it looks more like a horseman, but he can see 
several heads and many feet, so it is hard to tell what it all is. 

A long time passes. And Per has no thought for anything else 
than what he can see out there in the low water. What can it be? 

Ah, it is a string of horses, he can see that when they land on the 
shore—a long string of them, each one tied to another’s tail. 

They are coming from the market, of course. 

There are some brown and some black, a grey and a roan, but the 
one Per likes best of all is a chestnut with white fetlocks. It is a 
colt. Per can tell by its bright yellow hoofs that it has never been 


Sh A d young fellow is riding on the first horse, and he has a real 
saddle to sit on. When he comes abreast of Green Hill he turns 
around, stands in his stirrups, and shouts back at some of the more 

restless animals near the end of the line. 

That is a sight now, Per thinks. Such a voice the fellow has, and 

^NowPerknows' what he wants to be when he grows ui>-a horse- 
dealer He will get a blue duffel greatcoat l.ke the one Anders 
Vabbesgaard has, and th.en he will travel around the country buying 
horses by the hundred, and take them from one market to another 
And he will have a pocket-book, like Johannes Hamburg s with 
A in it Yes that’s what he will do, and then when he 

r-XS he money he cares for he will come back home and 

“ s=S55rSSsSsasr c, 
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out into the water, where it sinks down in the soft mud to its belly. 
Then it gets the rest of its well-earned punishment. , 

When Per’s anger has spent itself, the cow heaves a deep sigh, as 
x if everything were lost; it lowers its great head and looks at Per 
with two large, sorrowful eyes. 

At once Per knows that he has been a bad boy. The Tovdal 
girls always give him the best food of all; there is always one boiled 
egg and sometimes two, that he can sit and look forward to during 
the day. They are so good to him. And now he is mistreating 
their cow. . . . They always give him a bottle of good sweet milk, 
too, milk from their own cow, and now it is standing out there in the 
water and groaning under his whip. Oh, little bossy-cow! Per 
runs over to it and strokes its nose and caresses it. 

What if it were unable to get out of the quagmire? What if it 
couldn’t get back on land again ? Per’s whole body burns at the 
thought. It would be a terrible loss!—the Tovdal girls are so poor, 
and this is their only cow. ... He will never be happy again. 

Per bursts into tears; he walks around the pond wailing. He is 
desolate and inconsolable; it is all his fault. 
r All his other woes are nothing compared to this. 

How will he ever be able to look people in the face again? And 
how will he dare to go home to his father and mother? 

He prays to God up in His high heaven to help him this time— 
just this one time, then he will always be a good boy. 

He tries every conceivable method to bring the cow out. At last, 
after half an hour, his efforts are rewarded. He leads the trembling 
beast over to the clean water, pulls a tuft of grass and washes the 
mud from its feet, so that no one shall see what has happened. He 
pets and caresses it, and brings it some of his own fodd. jA* 

Ah, yes! Per remembers a hymn he has learned: 

None knows the day till the sun has set. * 

He has suddenly become quiet and humble in spirit; he walks 

slowly towards the heath north of Green Hill, picking crowberries 
as he goes. 

He looks up to the sun; it is setting towards the horizon. He 
/ stands and measures the exact point on the heath that his shadow 
reaches. Then he steps off the distance. * . . It is as many hours 
alter noon as there are steps in his shadow. 

All this time he keeps an attentive eye on the cattle. They are 
hurrying to eat all they can before evening. The herd dovyn in the 
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pond really looks its best along in the afternoon, about this time- 
all the motley-coloured hides look so clear, the grass is such a rich 
green, and everything over towards the east seems so clean and 
distinct. ' , f ■ 

A deep peace has settled down over the cattle busily pasturing 
there in the shadow, enjoying the cool evening air. It is a sight 
worth seeing. 

All the same, Per would like the time to pass a little faster. He 
holds the palm of his hand straight out between the sun and the 
ground. . . . There are as many hours before sunset as there are 
widths of his palm. 

Per munches the berries he has gathered on the heath until he is 
quite black around the mouth. At last there is only one short hour 
left, and he can begin gradually to round up the cattle and start 

towards home. . 

Rounding up the herd is not without its difficulties, for some of 

the cows are lazy and lag behind; others are nimble enough, and 
still others bolt away because they want to be milked; the milk is 

dripping from their teats. ....... f ... . 

Per wants to come back to town with his herd nicely assembled 

and in good order. .... .. 

His little legs move along so willingly and nimbly, now they are 

going homeward. . . ... 

He can already see a few figures up by Morten s house, standing 

high in the sand dunes, a few that are waiting to take over their 

^Per smiles to himself; he dances along the road. Now he will 
hear pegple talk again. 

Everfcif they scold him. ... 



JOHANNES V. JENSEN 

ANN AND THE COW 


In the cattle-pen at Hvalpsund Fair stood an old woman with her 
cow She stood off a little to one side with her solitary cow, either 
because she was modest or because she wanted to attract more 
attention. She stood there so tranquilly, her h=ad-dress drawn 
slightly down over her forehead on account of the sun, and knitted on 
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a stocking which was already long enough to be turned back into a 
thick roll. SHe was dressed in a quaint, old-fashioned style, with a 
blue skirt that smelled in a home-like way of the dye-pot, and a 
% brown knitted shawl crossed over her flat chest. The head-dress was 
faded and wrinkled after its long sojourn in the drawer; the wooden 
shoes were flat-bottomed, but she had polished them. In addition 
to the four needles she plied so swiftly with her worn hands, she 
had an extra one stuck in her grey hair. She stood with one ear 
towards the music which came from the booths, but she also looked 
now and again at the people and animals that traded and crowded 


beside her. All about her and coming from all directions were 
noises and confusion: the neighing from the horse-stalls, the bustle 
of boats on the beach, the crashing of drums and loud cries from the 
clowns; but she stood there in the sunshine, oh, so calmly, and 
knitted on her stocking. 

By her side, with its head near her elbow, stood the cow, bored and 
stiff-legged, chewing its cud. It was an old cow, but a good one, 
with a healthy-looking coat of hair and a really noble bearing. It 
was, to be sure, somewhat knobby in the hind-quarters and along 
r the backbone, but that was the worst that could be said about it; 
the udder bulged soft and hairy beneath its belly, and there were 
not too many rings on the pretty black-and-white horns. It 
stood with moist eyes, chewing for the second time its cud. The 
lower jaw moved steadily from left to right, and when it had 
swallowed it turned its head and looked about, again to stand with 
motionless jaws while the next ball of cud rose through the gullet 
and up into its mouth. The insides of it sang vibrantly, like the 
deep notes of an organ, each time it breathed, and it drooled 
contentedly at the mouth. It was a sound, healthy cow, which had 
experienced what can.happen to cows, and arrived at years of 
discretion. It had given birth to calves without even seeing them 
' or Setting a chance to lick them, and had then consumed its fodder 
and given its milk in good faith. And now it chewed its cud here 
as wflhngjy as anywhere else and swung its tail in stiff spirals at the 

!r CS ',i-T he * tether hune careful, y twined about one horn, for the 
cow did not care to play the vagabond or run loose. The yoke was 

s "?? oth ' w J rn * without either iron over the nose or intumed 

Voted tbVT had r f aUy n ° Deed of such con trivances. It may 

^e wfth whVh >° re 'n n6W r0pe to - da y* not the old, thin, worn 

ktn« v h t? h « graZed * ° ld Ann wished tha t she, that 
is to say the cow, should look her best. 

Since it was a good cow and obviously ripe for slaughter, it was 
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not long before a man came over, looked at it, and ran his fingers 
along the well-groomed hide—a familiarity which the cow resented, 
but not enough to become vexed about. 

“ How much for the cow, granny? ” asked the man, transferring, l 
his stern look from the cow to Ann. Ann kept on knitting. 

“ It is not for sale,” she replied. Then, as if to put a courteous 
period to the conversation, she dropped the needles out of one 
hand and with it wiped herself industriously under the nose. The 
man hesitated, but at length walked away; he seemed to find it 
difficult to take his eyes off the cow. 

Not long thereafter a dapper and smooth-shaven butcher flicks 
his cane against the cow’s horns and lets his plump hand glide 
quickly over the smooth flesh. 

“ How much for the cow? ” 

Old Ann looks first at her cow, now piously regarding the cane, 
then turns her head and appears to find something interesting to 
look at far off in the distance. 

“ It is not for sale.” 

Done. Our cattle-dealer walks off in his blood-stained duster. 
But almost immediately afterwards there comes another man 
desirous of making a purchase. Old Ann shakes her head. 

“ The cow is not for sale.*’ 

When she had in this manner turned away many men, of course 
she became known; they began to gossip about her. A man who 
had once before tried to buy the cow and had been refused now 
returned and made a bid that was more than tempting. Old 
Ann said “ No ” in a very firm voice, but she seemed to be 

worried. 

44 Is it sold, then? ” asked the man. 


No, it certainly was not sold. 

44 Yes, but why in all the world do you stand here, then, ana 

parade the cow? ” .... _ 

Old Ann hung her head, but stubbornly kept on knrtUng. 

44 What? Why do you stand here with the cow? as ^ 
man, who now felt himself positively insulted. ' Is it your own 

Is, it certainly was that. It certainly was Ann’s cow She 
added that, really, she had had it since it was a calf; yes really she 
had. If talk could appease the man, thought Ann, it should not 

bo lacking. But he interrupted her. 

44 Do you stand here and make fun of people / 

Mercy! Ann is silent under this blow. She knits as if she we 
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delirious. She knows not where to look, she is so bewildered. And 
the^nan, angrily, persists— 

“ I say, are you come to the Fair to make fun of people? ” 

It is then that Old Ann stops knitting. And as she loosens the 
tether from the cow’s horn in preparation for the homeward trip, 
she fastens her wide-open eyes beseechingly on the man. 

“ It is such a lonely cow,” she says, confidently. ‘‘ It is such a 
lonely cow! It is the only one I have on my little farm, and it so 
very seldom gets out among other cattle. And so I thought I’d 
bring her to the Fair, so that she could mingle with her own kind, 
and enjoy herself a bit; yes, really, that!s what I thought. And I 
meant well; it couldn’t do any harm to any one, and—and so it 
was that we came here. But we aren’t for sale, and so we may as 
well be on our way. And I'm sorry , I should have said. And 
good-bye. And thank you.” 


JOHANNES V. JENSEN . 

LOST FORESTS 

Korra was the name of a man who tilled the soil. When he had 
saved some money, he went to town to buy a slave. . 

The dealer showed him several slaves, but Korra was not satisfied. 

“ I suppose you want me to drag them all out here,” the dealer 
grumbled. It was noon, and the slaves were all asleep: 

“ I can always go elsewhere,” Korra said simply. 

“ Well, well! ” The dealer pulled the chains, and the slaves » 
filed out sleepily. Korra. looked at them all, examining each one 
very carefully. 

“ Feel this one, he’s a fine husky fellow,” said the dealer, and A 
pushed one of the slaves forward. 44 What do you think of him? 1 
Hasn’t he a powerful chest? Strike it and see. And look here at 
his wrists; the tendons are like the strings of a violin. Open your 
mouth! ” 

The dealer thrust a finger in the slave’s mouth and turned him 
towards the light. 44 Now you’ll see some teeth,” he boasted. He 
drew the back of a knife across the slave’s teeth. 44 Look! Those 
teeth are like steel. They can bite a nail in two.” 

Korra bethought himself yet awhile. He ran his hand over the 
slave appraisingly, pressing the smooth muscles with the tips of his 
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fingers to see if they were firm. - Finally he made up his mind to 
buy him, paid the price with a scowl, had the slave unmanacled, 
and took him home. 

Before many days had passed, the slave fell sick and began to 
pine away. # Now that he was no longer in the market, but had 
settled down permanently, he began to long for the forests whence 
he had come. It was an excellent sign; Korra knew the symptoms. 
One day he sat down beside the slave, who was lying flat on his back 
with no interest in life, and began to talk thoughtfully to him. 

“ You shall get back to your forests, never fear. That I promise 
you, and you can rely on my promises. You are still young, you 
know. ... If you will till my fields for me, willingly and industri¬ 
ously, for five years, I will give you your freedom, even though I 
have paid for you. Five years. Is it a bargain? ” 

And the slave worked. He took'hold like a demon. It was a 
joy for Korra to sit in his doorway and watch those muscles knot 
and quiver under the brown skin, and Korra did this for many 
hours a day, for there was nothing he would rather do. He began 
to realize that the body is a beautiful thing and a delight to the eye. 

Five years, the slave figured—as many solstices as he had fingers. 
The sun had to turn ten times. Every evening he watched the sun 
go down, and he kept track of the number of times with markers of 
stones and knolls. When the sun had turned the first time, he 
counted on the thumb of his right hand. After the passage of 
another solstice—and it seemed an eternity—the index finger was 
free. These two fingers he loved above the others which still served 
to mark his bondage. 

Thus telling the days and marking the passage of time became 
| the religion of the slave, his inner wealth, his spiritual treasure, 
which none could take from him or dispute with him. 

As the time passed, his calculations expanded, became broader 
k and deeper. The years drove by as great boundless abstractions 
. which he could not grasp; but with every new sunset glow the slave 
recreated his hope and reconsecrated his faith. Time, which was 
evanescent in the present, appeared interminable, once it was in t e 
jj past; and the future seemed infinitely distant. 

In such wise the slave’s spirit was deepened. As his longing 
brought infinity into time, so his world became infinite, and his 
thoughts boundless. Every evening the slave - stared thought!uliy 
into the distant west, and each sunset brought more and more dep 
into his soul. 

When,'finally, the five years had ebbed away—it is so easy to say 
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the words—the slave came to his master and asked for his freedom. 
He wanted to go to his home in the forests. 

“ You have been a faithful worker,” Korra admitted meditatively. 
“ Tell me, where is your home ? Is it in the west ? I have often 
watched you staring in that direction.” 

Yes, his home was in the west. 

“ It is far away then,” said Korra.—The slave nodded—far away. 
—“ And you have no money, have you ? ” 

The slave was silent, dismayed. No, that was right, he had no 
money. 

“ Look you, you can get nowhere without money. If you work 
for me for three more years—no, let it be two—I will give you enough 
money for your travels.” 

The slave bowed his head, and went into harness again. He 
worked well, but no longer did he keep track of the passing days as 
formerly. On the contrary, he gave way to day-dreaming, and 
Korra heard him wail and babble in his sleep. After a tipie he fell 
sick again. 

Then Korra sat down beside him and talked to him long and 
earnestly. His speech sounded prudent, full of wisdom, as if 
grounded in honest experience. 

“ I am an old man,” he said. “ In my youth, I, too, longed for 
the west; the great forests beckoned me. But I never had money 
enough for the journey. I shall never go there now-r—never until 
my spirit goes there when I die. You are young and able, and you 
work hard, but are you any stronger or abler than I was in my 
youth? Think about all this, and hearken to the advice of an old 
man. And see to it that you get well again.” 

But the slave mended slowly, and when he took hold again, it was 
not with the old enthusiasm. He gave way easily now, his ambition 
was gone, and he liked to lie down and sleep between jobs. Then 
one day Korra whipped him. It did him good, and he wept. 

So the two years slipped by. 

Then Korra really gave the slave his freedom. He went forth into 
the west; but months later he came back in a miserable plight. He 
had not been able to find his forests. v 

‘‘Do you see?” said Korra. ‘‘Didn’t I warn you? But no 

one shall say that l am not good to you. Try again, and this time 
go eastward. It might be that your forests lie in that direction.” 

Once more the slave set forth, this time with his face towards the 
nsing sun, and finally, after long wanderings, he came to his own 
orests. But he knew them not. Worn out and defeated, he turned 
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his face to the west, came back to his master, and told him that though 

he had found woods, great woods and small, they were not his own 
forests. 

“ Hmm! ” Korra coughed. • . 

“ Stay with me,” he then said warmly. “ While I am alive you' 
shall never lack for a home on this earth. And when I have been 
gathered to my fathers, my son will see that you are taken care of.” 

So the slave stayed. 

Korra aged, but his slave was still in his prime. Korra fed him 
well that he might live long, kept him clean that he might be in good 
health, and at reasonable intervals whipped him so that he should 
be meek and respectful. Nor did he stint with rest; every Sunday 
the slave was free to sit on top of a knoll and stare out into the west. 

Korra’s farm yielded in abundance. He purchased woods and 
cleared them and put them under the plough-that his slave might have 
work, and the slave felled trees with a will. Korra was wealthy 
now, and one day he brought home a female slave. 

The years passed, and in Korra’s house there grew up six stalwart 
slave boys. Like their father, they worked diligently. Only when 
one is working does the time pass, their father told them. And when J 
the time has passed, weary we are borne into the everlasting forests. •* 
Every rest day he took his sons with him up on the knoll where they 
could watch the setting sun, and he taught them longing. 

Korra was old and decrepit. He had, indeed, always been old, 
but now there was nothing of him left but age. His son had never 
been strong, but they had nothing to fear from any one, for each of 
the slaves could fell a man with one blow of a club. They were 
splendid fellows; the flesh was tight on their iron muscles, and 
their teeth were like a tiger’s. But the times were safe enough. 
The slaves swung their axes and felled trees. 



JOHANNES V. JENSEN 

! THE KINGFISHER 

One day in the forest I winged a beautiful kingfisher, and as there*, 
was nothing wrong with him except that he couldn t fly, I put him 
in a cage to keep him as a pet. I took my kingfisher with me down 
to Birubunga, and during the whole journey he sat in his tiny cage 
on the fore-deck staring fixedly at the forest where he had come from. 
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• When he couldn’t see it any more he kept on staring in the direction 
of the forest. He had a mental life of some kind, it seemed, and 


memory. 

The kingfisher’s breast is blue, with elusive undertones of light 
' which makes it look translucent, like ice. There sat my kingfisher, 
like a new and shining lump of ice from the Fure Lake or from an 
absinthe glass on a cafe table! There he sat, tense and motionless, 
staring at the forest with his small, frozen eyes. The long, red beak 
pointed like a compass towards home. 

He refused to take any food all the way. He didn’t want to live, 
it seemed; he just sat stiff-necked, his little hoar-frosty crown 
against the ceiling of the cage, and stared at his lost domain. It 
was poor fun to put one’s finger through the bars and prod his 
instinct of self-preservation. He pecked, of course, out of sheer 
habit, but there was no power or defiance in the beak. His peck 
seemed more like a melancholy caress. He shut his eyes too, when 
he pecked, which is a bad sign. 

When I came to Birubunga I realized that my kingfisher would 
never be domesticated. Nothing companionable would ever come 
out of that longing and obsession. Nor was there enough of it to 
\< run a Salvation Army or an expedition to the North Pole! So I 
gave the bird his freedom. 


I did it with mixed feelings. His wing was useless, of course, 
and what would happen to him when he came out was a gamble! 
In the cage, it is true, he had refused to develop a paunch, and he 
still looked tough enough to take care of himself. 

I set him free by the riverside and waited a bit to see what he 

would do. He started straight off on his way to the forest. Without 

turning round once, he made for home— on foot. He really did 

11 J? s . eit !?“ 8 5 lo make y° u howI > but with tears as well as laughter! 
He hobbled off along the river-bank on his little, red legs; right 

left, two inches at a time, with a curious wriggling of his tail, as if to 
underline the fact that he would never give up his crazy project • 

h f ad f 8< ? ne ten yards he turned his head and looked back 
with the safe feeling of being out of sight, and then he again started 

on his way and plodded on inch by inch of the way home That’s 
what you might call faith! y hat S 

Since he managed to cover a yard a minute, he would cover sixty 

Z ? a S T" gun ' shot a ** He would b“ ome an 

old bird before he got home; he would probably die on the wav 

grave'wfth J£ 3 of »P there toTe 
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All the animals in the forest laugh at you, my kingfisher, when 
you hobble along on shanks’ mare! They even stop eating to look 
at you; for you are a freak, an object for their mirth and pity. I 
can see the tiger smile, the sun crackling in his wicked whiskers; I 
can hear the hoot of the elephant and the cackling of the monkeys' 
when you stagger past, with dust on your toes and your eyes frozen. 
The hippopotamus will get one more wart on his face with laughing. 
The fish, who used to fear you, will jump out of the water to mock 
you. The owl will cry. Yes, and the crocodile will snap his jaws 
and weep real tears for once. 

Hey, kingfisher, there’s something I forgot to tell you. It’s all 
wrong. You have started for home far too soon, for you are still 
homesick! And homesickness should be the last reason for going 
home. If it’s homesickness that’s turning your beak towards home, 
come back to your cage, my kingfisher, before it’s too late. 



NOTES ON THE AUTHORS 


SWEDISH 


Selma Lagerlof (1858-1940).—A woman who was the first Swedish 
author to receive the Nobel Prize for Literature. Distinguished by 
the strength of her imagination and her passion for the romantic 
stories of Sweden. 


Per Hallstrom (1886- ).—Began life as a scientist, but became one of 
. 1 : Sweden’s best short-story writers. He is also a playwright and critic. 

August Strindberg (1849-1912).—Sweden’s most famous modern 
author. The story included in this selection is free from his cus¬ 
tomary bias against women. 


Hjalmar Soderberg (1869- ).—Specialised in the extremely short story 
so short as to be almost a fable or parable. 


Albert Engstrom (1869- ).—Best known for his humorous sketches* 
prirnflive fy^Tfwhom 

PAR , L cS° fthe Swedish m0der " s - wi ‘ h a -on, 

Eun Wagner (1882- ) —Another of the Swedish modems, whose chief 
reputation is based on his fealistic novels of contemporary life. 


NORWEGIAN 

“Isllgslisiss 

K Te«^rTf^ 8 ^in^a k ° f m ° St «'«»«<«* men of 

he came back to Kv ffew .Ih ?" 6 ,n th > e V niled States, 

^ade^himinstantly ^famous*!in 

w^ih^NS 0 ^; fricndiy - —«• w n h ; c h h e 
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Peder Egge (1869- ).—An extremely productive writer of short stories, l 
novels and plays. Bom in the city of Trondheim, and achieved his first 
distinct success with a group of stories from his native city and its 
environs. The story in this volume, “ When Peder Solberg Came I 
Home,” is characteristic of Egge’s sympathy with the humble folk a 
who faithfully carry on without thought of reward. It shows also 4 
his quiet, low-toned intensity, and his preoccupation with the inner 
life of his people rather than the outward events of their lives. 

Johan Falkberget (1879- ).—The chronicler of miners and peasants. 
At the age of nine he was put to work in the mines and became 
initiated into the hard life he describes. : 

Mikkjel F<3nhus (1894- ).—Has won great popularity by his virile, 
unsentimental animal stories. 

i : - ■ m : 
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Holger Drachman (1846-1908).—'Wrote stories of sailors and fishermen. 
Played a prominent part in Left-Wing movements of his time. 

Gustav Wied (1858-1914).—An outspoken but humorous chronicler of 
country life in Denmark. 


-Johan Skjoldborg (1861-1936).—A man of peasant birthwho.wrote of 
fishermen and peasants with great sympathy and observation. 


Johannes V. Jensen (1873- ).—A versatile story-teller, whose 
includes ancient history, and novels of modem American life, 
a poet, naturalist and essayist. 
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